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THE CRY OF CITIES. 


Boards of Education of leading cities are urging strongly the establishment of play grounds for school children, 
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RECENT DECISIONS. 
Admissions of Pupils. 

A foster parent is entitled to mandamus to 
compel the board of education to admit his 
child to attendance without payment of tuition, 
though the child may not have been legally 
adopted under the law.—McNish v. State, Ne- 
braska, 1905. 

Under the statutes of 1903 a bona fide resi- 
dent of the district who is a foster parent of a 
child of school age can compel the board of 
education to admit such child without payment 
of tuition in the public schools of the city in 
which such foster parent resides——MeNish v. 
State, Nebraska, 1905. 


Teachers’ Contracts. 

A contract with a school teacher by a person 
not authorized may be ratified by those having 
authority, either expressly or by acts.—Deni- 
son v. Inhabitants of Vinalhaven, Maine, 1905. 

While by the Revised Statutes of 1883 the 
authority to hire teachers was conferred upon 
the school committee, unless the town other- 
wise vote, a contract with a teacher, made at 
their request by the superintendent of schools, 
is valid—Denison v. Inhabitants of Vinal- 
haven, Maine, 1905. 

Where a contract for the hiring of a school 
teacher is indefinite as to time, it is to be in- 
terpreted by the misunderstanding of the par- 
ties as indicated by their acts and the attend- 
ing circumstances.—Denison v. Inhabitants of 
Vinalhaven, Maine, 1905. 

Where plaintiff was engaged as a school 


teacher at the beginning of the second term of - 


the school year at the rate of the annual salary 
it will be presumed that the contract was to 
end with the year.—Denison v. Inhabitants of 
Vinalhaven, Maine, 1905. 


Payment for Tuition. 

Plaintiff town had furnished instruction in 
its schools for the children of defendant town. 
One of plaintiff's directors, acting for the board, 
informed defendant’s director that if the chil- 
dren in defendant’s town continued to attend 
school it would be expected to pay tuition on 
the basis of the cost per pupil for maintaining 
the school attended. Defendant’s director re- 
plied that he had no authority to act for the 
board. Children in defendant town continued 
to attend plaintiff’s schools, and were furnished 
such instruction as defendant was bound to pro- 
vide on reliance on the notice given to de- 
fendant’s directors. Held, an implied contract 
was created, whereby defendant was bound to 
pay the amount stated in the notice——Town 
Dist. of Hardwick v. Town Dist. of Wolcott, 
Vermont, 1905. 

Acts of 1900, providing that on the failure 
of the school directors to agree as to the tuition 
for children attending school, either board may 
appeal to the examiner of teachers, whose de- 
cision shall be final, has no application to a 
ease where the question is one of a town’s lia- 
bility or no liability, based on an implied con- 
tract for tuition for its children attending the 
schools of another town.—Town Dist. of Hard- 
wick v. Town Dist. of Wolcott, Vermont, 1905. 


Control and Use of School Buildings. 

The law of 1901 grants the right to use a 
public school building for other than school 
purposes when “unoccupied for common school 
purposes.” Held, that the term “unoccupied 
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for common school purposes” had reference only 
to the time intervening between terms of 
school, and did not authorize a religious or- 
ganization to use a schoolhouse on Sundays 
and evenings during a school term, when the 
school was not actually in session.—Baggerly 
v. Lee, Indiana, 1905. 


School Bonds. 

On an issue as to the validity of an election 
held in a school district to determine whether 
bonds should be issued for the construction of 
a high school building, and if so, where the 
building should be located, ete., the action ‘of 
the canvassing board finding that the bonds 
had been actually authorized by a three-fifths 
vote was final in the absence of fraud, failure 
of the board to discharge its duty, or malfeas- 
ance.—Nichols v. Board of Directors of School 
Dist. No. 10 of Pierce County, Washington, 
1905. 

. LEGAL. 

Helena, Mont. Attorney General Galen has 
rendered an opinion that a board of education 
going out of office in April cannot appoint 
teachers or determine their salaries for the 
school year beginning the following September. 
The new board must, according to the laws of 
the state, determine the amount of the special 
school levy to carry on the schools for the 
coming year. “There would be a serious con- 
flict of authority and confusion,” says the at- 
torney general, “in the affairs of a district if 
the old board of trustees could determine the 
salaries to be paid teachers and the length of 
the terms they were to teach, while the new 
board would determine the special levy to be 
made for the purpose of meeting the expenses. 
It is our interpretation of the law that the 
board of trustees organized on the third Sat- 
urday of April have the management and con- 
trol of the school district for the ensuing school 
year, beginning in September, and that they 
alone have authority to employ teachers, deter- 
mine the length of the term and other matters 
for the current school year.” 

Chicago, Ill. Referee in Chancery Taylor has 
denied the petition of the high school fraterni- 
ties asking for a permanent injunction against 
the board of education. The board some time 
ago passed a rule prohibiting members of the 
fraternities from holding a position in any 
high school organization and in general deny- 
ing them all recognition. The fraternities 
sought to have this rule abrogated by “institut- 
ing injunctional proceedings. 

Lincoln, Neb. State Superintendent Mc- 
Brien has given an official decision that the 
action of taxpayers in a rural district in Custer 
county voting to close one of two schoolhouses 
heretofore maintained, is illegal, unless the dis- 
trict provide free transportation for pupils 
whose homes are remote from the place where 
school will continue to be held. The action 
taken had the effect of throwing some children 
four and a half miles from the schoolhouse, and 
the state superintendent considers this to be 
imposing an excessive hardship upon them. 

Mr. McBrien based his decision on an opinion 
of the state supreme court, in which it was 
held that in the formation of school districts 


_the physical ability of children to attend school 


must be taken into account, and the schoolhouse 
must be located so that none will have an un- 
reasonable distance to go. 

According to an opinion rendered by Assist- 
ant Corporation Counsel Hornstein, Chicago 
has no legal right to maintain the Chicago 
Normal school for which annually more than 
$100,000 of public school funds are appropri- 
ated. 

The normal school came under the control 
of the city board of education as the result 





WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 
Superintendent Elect, Washington, D. C. 


of a proposition made to the city by the board 
of county commissioners for Cook county, Dee. 
18, 1895. 


“The theory under which the school was ac- 
quired,” says Mr. Hornstein, “was that the 
board of education had power to maintain such 
a school provided it was determined that a 
school of this kind is a necessary part of the 
educatiorial system.” 


The board’s contention in favor of acquiring 
the normal school was sustained at the time 
by opinions by several able lawyers, but in spite 
of these opinions Mr. Hornstein states he is con- 
strained to say that he is not satisfied that such 
action was strictly within the powers of the 
board of education and the city council. 


Harrisburg, Pa. The board of school diree- 
tors has voted to abolish co-education in the 
high school as soon as arrangements can be 
made for separate instruction of the sexes. 
The plan is declared to have proven a failure. 
Social functions have played so prominent a 
part in the school life that studies were neg- 
lected. 





Wife—If you will give up your school board 
meeting I will ask mother to visit us_ this 
evening. 


School Director (hastily)—Never mind; I'll 
give it up without that. 
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TO WHAT EXTENT IS A SCHOOL BOARD RESPONSIBLE 
FOR A GOOD SCHOOL? 


. By Principal Edna Anderson, Benedict, Pa. 


There are two factors necessary for a good 
school, namely, a good teacher and a good 
school board. Remove either and the school is 
at least a partial failure. Many good teachers 
are able to teach a fairly good school with no 
particular backing or help, but if they can ac- 
complish these results with a poor school board, 
what could they not do with a good one? 


Classes of School Officers. 


There are three classes of school officers. 
First, those who accept the position because it 
is thrust upon them and they know not what 
else to do. 


Second, office loving and office seeking men 
who will do anything for policy and so gain re- 
election. 

Third, men who actually want better schools 
and are willing to serve the district, honestly, 
faithfully and well. 


Class number one did not seek the office, does 
not eare for re-election, is overloaded with 
private business, and will do no more for the 
school than is absolutely necessary. Men of 
this class will make out a contract, send you 
an order if you ask it, clean the school floor 
annually (what a disgrace), get books for 
readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic, bring cobs and 
coal and too often throw them together in a 
heap, visit the school maybe once in a year, 
rarely oftener, when they hear the teacher has 
made trouble and a calamity is about to befall 
the district. I heard not long ago of a man 
who boasted that he had been director of his 
school for nine years and had never, during 
that period, been inside the room during session. 


Lastly, men of this class will take time to 
dismiss the teacher if several people in the dis- 
trict tell them they should do so to save the 
country from ruin. Members of school boards, 
decide at once whether you belong in this class. 


The Second Class. 

Members of the second class are afraid they 
will not be re-elected and are going to walk in 
policy’s paths. Next to a narrow, partial 
teacher, a policy man on the school board is the 
worst foe to good schools in this world. These 
men will do all the undesirable things done by 
the men of class number one and, in a district 
where the policy is to save every penny regard- 
less of how much it stunts and dwarfs the 
school, none can be more miserly than they. 
They are loyal friends to the influential voters 
in the district, but they are poison to the free 
institutions of American learning, those places 
which should be made the most attractive at 
this time when so many influences are pulling 
the youth away from education’s doors. Men of 
this class will, if the majority of the district 
likes the teacher, stand by her through thick and 
thin, even though her principles are not just 
and honest. . 

On the other hand, let the majority of the 
district be against her, and he will watch and 
turn on her like a tiger for some trivial short- 
coming that amounts to nothing. Remember, it 
makes no difference how many good points an 
unpopular teacher may have when a policy man 
is running the affairs of a district. Many times 
excellent teachers are thrust out of neighbor- 
hoods that need them sorely because of ignor- 
ant, office loving school boards. 

While men of these two classes are in office, 
the following extract which I have taken from 
Sabin’s Common Sense Didactics is true: 


“The day for plain speaking is at hand. The 
exigencies of the time demand it. All over the 
land are school grounds, bare, dreary and deso- 
late, without a tree to shelter the children from 
the winter’s blast or the summer’s sun. School 
houses ill ventilated, unattractive and repulsive. 
Out-houses with doors off the hinges, clap 
boards off the sides, defiled and defaced, a dis- 
grace to a civilized community. Teachers work- 
ing for a mere pittance, with no adequate con- 
ception of the true nature of their work, charged 
with training the future citizens of the re- 
public. 


This is an appeal to mothers, and if the 
mothers would only listen they, with the school 
boards, could help us as teachers to revolutionize 
the system of education so that schools would 
bé the most attractive places in the land and no 
compulsory education law would be necessary. 
The majority of mothers and school boards will 
not visit the school. They listen to their chil- 
dren’s stories and to the stories of their neigh- 
bor’s children. Stories which are stretched often 
times from mouth to mouth until they become 
like the tale of the three black crows. Why 
don’t you come to us instead of going to out- 
siders and to people who are practically disin- 
terested? We'll talk to you. Tell us wherein 
we fail with your child, we are so willing to be 
patient and just if you will give us a chance. 
No, no, parents and school boards, you cannot 
lay your poor schools entirely at the teacher’s 
door in this day and age. 

There has never been a time in the history 
of the country when higher qualifications were 
required than today, and there has never been 
a class of more honest, christian teachers than 
are at work today all over the country. We fail 
often times with individuals; but if we pleased 
everyone and could successfully lead all, that 
would be surpassing the Great Teacher, would 
it not? Remember, we are human beings with 
human hearts, and, at best, are weak and full 
of faults. We need help as well as the children. 


The Third Class. 

Now the men of the third class have been 
elected and are going to do the best there is to 
be done for the school in general and for the 
children in particular. They are men from the 
ground up. There is no hesitancy in standing 
by a faithful teacher. The district has hired 
these men as its agents and they will get every- 
thing in their power that the teacher needs and 
expect a good school in return. 

Too often children with bad teeth, catarrh 
and all sorts of diseases are dipping into open 
pails with the same cup that some well child 
will use a few moments afterwards. How can 
this be avoided? I say by furnishing covered 
drinking tanks and individual drinking cups. 
But if we cannot get the tanks and so do away 
with one of the worst evils in our common 
schools, let us try for the individual cups and 
so correct the evil in part. The desks, the 
walls and the whole school room are regularly 
and often cleaned by men of class number three. 
Children are quick to: make comparisons and 
will contrast a dirty school room with the tidy 
homes from which they come. The children’s 
natures are so plastic that they may be molded 
by slight influences. The environments of the 
child may be made a permanent influence in 
molding taste. Someone has aptly said, “The 
lovely things men build in the days of strength 
are but the reproductions of the lovely thoughts 


that were whispered in their hearts in the days 
of tender youth.” 


No doubt some teachers would accomplish 
wonders for their schools with the art text books 
which the Prang Educational Co. furnishes 
at reasonable cost. School board member num- 
ber three will get them for the benefit of the 
children and consequently of the whole com- 
munity. He will make the children and the 
teacher contented with their surroundings if he 
has the right teacher after him to educate him 


up to the standard to which she desires to bring 
her school. 


Teaching in some districts for a full twenty 
days is a pleasure compared with the trouble 
there is on hand when the teacher wants to get 
her money. She too often has to chase over 
the entire district and at the end of the next 
month, has to repeat the same performance, 
which becomes more and more unlovely. I hope 
the time will come when teachers will be on an 
equality with other workers of the nation, so 
that when they earn their money they may go 
to the bank and draw it. Men of this class will 
arrange it so that the teacher need not undergo 


so much embarrassment in securing her well 
earned wage. 


When you enter the school for a short visit, 
do not presume to judge the teacher entirely by 
the condition of the school. It may be that she 
is laboring under every sort of obstacle of 
which you know nothing. You are not always 
able to read between the lines and to see how 
hard the, teacher has labored to bring her school 
up to higher planes. A good motto for school 
boards to follow would be as follows: Hire the 
best teachers you can afford, give her a clean 
and pleasant place for her pupils to work in, 
furnish her necessary tools to work with, visit 
her school often enough to see that things are 
going right, listen to the unnecessary and un- 
reasonable complaints of no one, and then hold 
the teacher responsible for a good school. 


A THIRD MOSELY COMMISSION. 

Alfred Mosely, the English philanthropist, 
has determined to send five hundred British 
teachers to the United States to study our 
public school system. This is the third com- 
mission to come from England as a result of 
Mr. Mosely’s conclusion that in the American 
school system lies the secret of our national 
efficiency. 

Mr. Mosely once stated in a magazine article 
that it was his comparison of British and Amer- 
ican engineers in South Africa that led him 
to his investigation of American public schools. 
“British engineers were much inferior,” he con- 
fessed. “They slavishly followed conventional 
principles. They worked by rule of thumb. 
They lacked initiative. They showed inability 
in a sudden emergency to grasp the situation 
confronting them. . Americans, én the 
other hand, were alert and up to date, instantly 
equal to any occasion that might arise.” The 
secret of this difference he was not long in 
finding out. “A visit to the United States con- 
vinced me that the secret of this national effi- 
ciency lay in the American schools.” 

While Mr. Mosely’s former educational com- 
mission was made up of high officials in the 
English schools, the party to come will be ac- 
tual teachers. Superintendent Maxwell of New 
York and President Butler of Columbia college 
will arrange the itinerary. 











William FE. Chancellor was elected superin- 
tendent of schools for the city of Washington 
and the District of Columbia on August 11. 
Mr. Chancellor is well known in educational 
circles as a writer on school administrative 
topics. He has been superintendent at Pater- 
son, N. J., for two years. 

David M. Geeting, formerly superintendent 
of public instruction of Indiana and later 
publisher of the “School Journal” of that 
state, died in Indianapolis August 7. Mr. Geet- 
ing was well known and held the position of su- 
perintendent in several Indiana cities before 
and after he became head of the state educa- 
tional department. 

Howard A. Gass, editor of the Missouri 
School Journal, is the Democratic nominee for 
superintendent of public instruction for Mis- 
souri. 

Detroit, Mich. Superintendent Wales C. 
Martindale has been re-elected for a fifth term 
as superintendent of schools. 

Redlands, Cal. Lewis’ B. Avery has been 
elected superintendent of schools for the newly 
created school district of the city of Red- 
lands, Lugonia and Crafton. Mr. Avery has 
been principal of the Redlands high school for 
eleven years and a member of the San Ber- 
nardino county board of education nine years. 

Eau Claire, Wis. W. H. Schulz of Merrill, 
Wis., has been elected superintendent of 
schools to succeed M. N. McIver. The board 
fixed the salary at $2,000 per annum. 

Arkansas. Hon. John H. Hinemon is not 
a candidate for re-election, but he is stumping 
the state in behalf of an amendment to the 
laws of the state permitting an increase in the 
tax revenue for education. 

Superintendent I. L. Dayhoff of Kansas re- 
cently made a valuable suggestion for widen- 
ing the influence and value of the high schools 
of his state. In his annual report to Gov- 
ernor Hoch he recommends that the limits of 
high school districts of cities and villages be 
extended in a radius of five miles around 
each school, 

The recommendation will not apply to 
county high schools, but will make it possible 
for several towns in each county to maintain 
high schools and will bring a high school edu- 
cation in reach of thousands of children who 
are now deprived of it. 
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MR. GERARD T. SMITH 
Recently elected Superintendent of Schools, 
Peoria, Ill. 


High schools could be established in each 
town where the conditions justified it and not 
only the city, but the territory inside of the 
five-mile limit, would be taxed for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the school. It would re- 
lieve the students living outside of the city 
limits but on the inside of the five-mile limit 
from paying tuition. In some counties where 
towns are numerous these high school terri- 
tories would almost, and in some instances 
would touch, making it possible for every stu- 
dent in the county to attend high school 
without the payment of tuition. It is be- 
lieved by Superintendent Dayhoff that the plan 
would greatly increase the opportunity for ob- 
taining a high school education. 

Geneva, O. The school board by a unanimous 
vote recently elected J. E. Fitzgerald superin- 


,tendent of schools at a salary of $1,400 a year. 


New York City. The evening school work 
will be greatly improved during the coming 
winter. Revised and more systematic courses 
of study have been adopted, under which grad- 
uation of equal standing with the day school 
graduation will be possible. Greater attention 
will be given than ever before to practical sub- 
jects, such as millinery and dressmaking for 
women. It is likely that classes will be formed 
to prepare students for civil service examina- 
tions. Work along this line is now conducted 
in the evening recreation centers. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The merit system of en- 
gaging teachers and advancing their pay will 
be introduced in the public schools. The board 
of education has increased the salaries of all 
the teachers and principals in the schools. The 
minimum was raised from $35 to $37 per 
month, with annual increments of $5 per month, 
up to $52 in the fourth year. Teachers with 
five years’ experience will receive $55 per 
month; of six to ten years’ experience, $60; of 
eleven years and more, $62. The salaries of 
principals having four to six teachers, was in- 
creased from $77.50 to $80 per month; princi- 
pals with schools of seven or eight teachers, 
$97.50 to $100; principals of buildings with 
nine or more teachers, from $97.50 to $105. 

Chicago. The annual report of Superintend- 
ent Cooley shows that in the four lower grades 
there were last year 141,237 children. In the 
upper four grades there were but 77,859, while 
the high schools contained 11,208 pupils. The 
figures indicate the rapidly decreasing number 
of pupils found in the upper grades and the 
high schools. 

Sacramento, Cal. Studies in the high school 
have been so arranged that six of the nine 
courses which the student may select from will 
fit for college entrance. A two years’ course 
has been provided for in commercial branches, 
which, while it does not entitle the student to 
a certificate, will give him a thorough ground- 
ing in arithmetic and other branches requisite 
for a business career. Two additional years 
of study, however, lead to graduation. 

Lincoln, Neb. Superintendent Stephens has 
made a report to the board of education that 
the pupils’ self-government plan does not work 
up to the theories which originated it. He 
urged that the responsibility of discipline be 
placed on the teachers to a greater extent. 

Olympia, Wash. State Superintendent R. 
B. Bryan has instructed the county superin- 
tendents of the state to withhold 25 per cent 
of the state apportionment of any school dis- 





HON. J. J. DOYNE 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Sole Candidate for Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Arkansas, at the election Sept. 4. 


trict whose directors fail to comply with the 
compulsory education law. The law provides 
that the directors shall report to the state board 
of education whether or not they have com- 
plied with its provision. It further directs the 
state board to withhold the 25 per cent of the 
state fund from all districts reporting failure to 
comply. Superintendent Bryan deems it im- 
possible to carry out this provision literally 
and has therefore determined to enforce it in 
spirit only. 

+ Thomas H. MacQueary of the Chicago pa- 
rental school lays emphasis on the importance 
of a wholesome dietary in the treatment of tru- 
ants. He declares that if a bay is improperly 
or insufficiently nourished it is almost impos 
sible to correct him. The diet provided in the 
school over which Mr. MacQueary has presided 
has been most carefully planned with the aid 
of physicians and dieticians. It provides the 
correct amount of proteids and heat calories to 
perfectly nourish a growing boy. The average 
cost of feeding a boy at the institution is 12 
cents. 
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ALBERT G. LANE 
District Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill.. who died 
Aug. 22, 1906. 
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SchoolGourSournal 


Where Should the Authority of the Superintendent Begin and End 


By Rufus Cage, Treasurer Board of Education, Houston, Texas. 


Let it be remembered that this paper is pre- 
sented from the standpoint of a school board 
member, and not from that of superintendent. 
There is a difference in these two standpoints. 
No school superintendent or teacher must always 
look upon the schools from a professional view- 
point. The school board member looks upon 
them from a business standpoint. There is no 
conflict in these two views. In fact, there should 
be absolute harmony; yet, there is a distinct 
difference. 

Viewpoint of Board and Superintendent. 

We may find the same line of difference in 
almost any other business enterprise. Most such 
enterprises, if not all of them, need the services 
of skilled men of professional training. For in- 
stance, the company which undertakes to mine 
gold and to reduce the ores must employ the 
services of professional chemists. These men 
work in accord with the stockholders of the com- 
pany, and yet the viewpoints of the two are 
totally different. The chemist looks at his work 
from a professional standpoint. It is his busi- 
ness to know what chemical processes will pro- 
duce certain results. He may be expected to 
take an enthusiastic interest in the action of 
new chemicals, and in devising new processes 
for reduction. The stockholders, on the other 
hand, care little or nothing as to the chemical 


_ features of the case. Many of them would prob- 


ably not know the difference between HNO,, 
H,SO,, and H,O. Their interest in the matter 
is confined to the results secured and these re- 
sults are to them expressed by the size of the 
dividend which they obtain. 

This is not a cold-blooded statement of the 
matter. It does not imply that the stockholders 
are devoid of human interest or sympathy. It 
does not prevent them from feeling a sincere 
interest in their chemist. It is more than likely 
that they have a deep personal feeling for him. 
It does not mean, however, that their first con- 
sideration is not for the chemist personally and 
not for the professional theories which he may 
hold, but for his ability to transmute those 
professional ideas into results as represented by 
dividends. 

The relation between the school board and the 
superintendent is close akin to the relation just 
described. The superintendent looks at his work 
from a professional standpoint. He feels, or he 
should feel, that enthusiasm in regard to it 
which is necessary in order to secure the highest 
success along any professional line. He is in- 
terested in new things. He cannot be blamed 
if this interest urges him occasionally close up 
to the line which separates the safe and con- 
servative from the visionary. 


The Board a Business Body. 

The school board, on the other hand, is a 
business body. I am firmly convinced that it 
should consist largely, if not exclusively, of 
business men. I can see no greater reason for 
putting a politician on the sohool board than I 
can see for putting one on the board of direct- 
ors of a bank. 

When we once clearly establish the idea that 
the school board represents the business side of 
a school system and the superintendent repre- 


‘sents the professional side, many matters become 


clear which are otherwise hazy. The necessity 
for a body to look after business interests is so 
obvious as not to need argument. If a system 
of city schools has a plant representing a perma- 
nent capital of a million dollars, with a pay roll 
representing perhaps a quarter of a million, the 
handling of its finances demands a high type of 
business judgment. It is no reflection on the 
school superintendent to say that he is likely 


not a man whose experience has qualified him 
for business work of such magnitude. If he 
has made that degree of success in his profession 
which would justify him in taking charge of a 
system of schools of the size indicated, he has 
doubtless done so by such close application to 
professional work as will prevent his having 
wide experience in business matters. If he is a 
good enough business man to handle large sums 
of money of this size, the chances are that his 
business experience has been acquired at the 
expense of professional experience. 

On the other hand, it is just as Clear to my 
mind that if the school board members are men 
of sound business training, it is extremely un- 
likely that they know much about the details of 
school work. They do well if they recognize the 
fact that the superintendent’s work is just as 
truly professional in its nature as is the work 
of the physician, the architect, or the lawyer. It 
would be just as unbusiness-like for members of 
the board to be obtruding their views as to the 
minutiae of educational work, as it would be 
for them to employ an architect to erect an 
office building, and then insist upon his adopt- 
ing their ideas in regard to the details of the 
technical part of the construction of the build- 
ing. 

End Sought Is the Same. 

Notwithstanding this distinction, however, it 
must be repeated that the end sought in each 
instance is the same. This end is nothing more 
or less than the greatest real good of the chil- 
dren taught in the schools, and of the commu- 
nity at large. If it is remembered that this end 
and this end alone is the one to be sought, the 
whole system of school administration becomes 
much simpler. 

It is just at this point, in my judgment, that 
we find the only real distinction between the 
board of school directors and the board of di- 
rectors of any other business enterprise. The 
directors of a bank may judge of the results of 
the bank solely by the dividends that come in to 
them. If they are satisfied that the business is 
conducted honorably and legitimately, the ques- 
tion of dividends is the only one additional 
which they need to consider. It does not require 
any great degree of intelligence to decide on 
this latter point. Any business man can tell the 
difference between a six per cent dividend and 
one of five per cent. He can also tell which is 
preferable. 

With the school trustee, however, the question 
is more complicated. It is not an easy thing to 
judge of the results of educational work. You 
cannot judge them in dollars and cents. You 
cannot judge them by any system of percentage. 
It takes a reasonably broad minded man to 
judge of them all. He must beware of judging 
solely from a utilitarian standpoint. He must 
consider things mental, moral and physical. He 
must consider heart power, brain power and 
hand power. If it be objected that this judg- 
ment demands especial training, the only answer 
that can be given is that in its last analysis pop- 
ular education must rest upon a popular basis. 
The judgment of results can never with safety 
be left to the same brain that obtain the results. 


Every workman is prone to be proud of his own 
work, 


Work Ultimately Judged by the People. 

In democratic America the matter of passing 
judgment upon the results of popular education 
must be left to the people. This, after all, is 
perhaps the best way. That painter, musician 
or poet may safely be considered greatest who 
most closely reaches the heart of his people. It 
is not otherwise with the work of the educa- 
tional artist. It must be judged by the people. 


Good, hard, common sense, broadened by wide 
business experience, touched by sympathy ac- 
quired from long contact with the working, sor- 
rowing world, strengthened by a clean and hon- 
est life, is perhaps the only qualification which 
we have a right to expect of a man who passes 
judgment upon the results gotten in the schools 
of the people. This is perhaps enough. 

If we agree that from the standpoint of a 
school trustee the problem of school administra- 
tion is purely a business proposition then the 
answer to the question which we are discussing 
becomes a comparatively easy one. Where should 
the authority of the superintendent begin and 
where should it end? It should begin wherever 
that authority will contribute to the real success 
of the schools, and should end wherever it ceases 
to contribute to this same object. 

In working out the details of this general 
proposition, it becomes necessary to refer again 
to general business experience. Probably all 
business men will agree that most business in- 
stitutions which have resulted in pronounced 
success have been simply the working out of the 
business personality of some one man. The 
Standard Oil Company in its incipiency was 
oohn D. Rockefeller. The Pittsburg Iron Works 
were originally Andrew Carnegie. To carry the 
illustrations home to the country town, we may 
say that if the First National Bank has made a 
pronounced success, it is likely because the First 
National Bank is merely the opposition of a 
kind of greater self of John Jones or Tom 
Smith, who is the president or the cashier, as the 
case may be, of the institution. If the dry 
goods firm of Samuel Brown does the biggest 
business in the entire country, it is generally 
because Samuel Brown has made it so. Almost 
every successful business concern is the life 
work of some one man. Of course, he has had 
assistants, and has trusted them largely; but he 
himself has been the power that has animated 
the whole institution. 

It is not otherwise in a system of city schools. 
If it is a successful one; it is because some man 
has made it so. I have no hesitancy in saying 
that this one man is ordinarily the superintend- 
ent. 

While I have the kindest personal feeling for 
many of the school superintendents whom I have 
known, I feel that I have no superstitious or 
hypocritical reverence for the dignity of their 
office. I look at the matter purely from a broad 
business standpoint. If I felt that the best way 
to build up a system of schools for the children 
of my city would be to elect a man as super- 
intendent and then hamper him with a hundred 
different restraints and petty restrictions, I 
should feel it my duty to do so. As a matter of 
fact, however, my business experience leads me 
to believe exactly the opposite. I do not wish a 
mere clerk to occupy our superintendent’s office. 
I want a man who can be trusted. I want a 
man who has the ability to do things. If we 
have such a man, it is a matter of simple busi- 
ness sense to trust him to the greatest extent 
possible and to give him full opportunity te do 
everything for our children which he can do. 
If he shows that he cannot be trusted or that he 
cannot do things, my policy still holds, The 
remedy in that instance would be a simple one: 
namely, to get a new superintendent. It would 
be just as much my duty to work to that end 
as it is now my duty to help the present super- 
intendent secure the best results which he can 
possibly secure. 

The considerations which lead me to take this 
view are so obvious as hardly to need pointing 
out. Few people will dispute the proposition 
that a successful business is in most instances 
largely the work of some one man. Still fewer 

Continued on page 28. 





School Administrative Questions. 

Chicago, Ill. The charter convention which 
has been delegated with the work of drawing 
up a new charter for the city has formulated 
a list of questions relating to public education. 
Nothing in the charter appears to come closer 
to the whole mass of the people than education 
and much interest has been taken in this part 
of the discussions. 

Shall the board of education be the agent or 
creature of the state or of the city? 

Shall the board of education be a body cor- 
porate ? 

Shall the members of the board of education 
be elected or appointed ? 

If elected, shall women vote on school mat- 
ters ? 

Of how many members shal) the board of 
education consist? 

What shall be the status, powers and tenure 
of office of the superintendent of schools? 

How shall the status, permanency and sal- 
aries of the teachers be determined ? 

Shall pensions for teachers and principals be 
provided ? 

What shall be the age limit, if any, of 
pupils? 

What provision shall be made for night 
schools ? 

Shall all pupils be free of eins 

Shall food be provided for indigent children ? 

Shall trained nurses be provided for the 
schools ? 

Should the parental and reform schools be 
under the control of the board of education or 
should they be made a function of the city or 
the state? 

Are commercial high schools, kindergartens, 
manual training and domestic arts to be in- 
cluded in the curriculum of the public school? 

What shall be the relation of the board of 
education to the juvenile court? 

Shall provision be made for free lectures or 
a free lecture system? 

To what public uses shall school buildings be 
open ¢ 

How may the co-operation of the public li- 
brary and museums with the public schools be 
secured ? 

What shall be the status of normal schools? 

Should normal extension work be undertaken 
by the board of education? 

What should be the merit system for the 
appointment and promotion of teachers and 
principals ? 


THE THREE “R’S” SIXTY YEARS AGO. 





Extract From Report of Supt. W. H. Maxwell, 
New York. 

The opponents of modern educational methods 
who would abandon the present rich courses of 
study and return to the barren instruction of 
sixty years ago, which was limited to the so- 
called “Three k’s,” have for a long time been 
deploring the alleged fact that children today 
do not spell and cipher as well as did pupils of 
half a century ago. In many quarters this as- 
sertion, purely theoretical, has been accepted 
unqualifiedly and great has been the lamentation 
over the change from educational methods of 
stage-coach days. For a long time, succinct 
facts to prove or disprove this pessimistic theory 
were lacking. Today it is the singular good 





fortune of those who believe that education has 
become more valuable, just as methods of trans- 
portation and communication have improved, to 
be able at last to offer facts—facts which by 
their cold logic establish the truth that children 
in the eighth year of New York city’s element- 
ary schools are better in spelling and arithmetic 
than were much older pupils in the high schools 
of sixty years ago. 

These facts have come into the possession of 
educators in a delightful way. Dr. Thomas M. 
Balliet, while superintendent of schools in 
Springfield, Mass., discovered in the archives a 
volume of examination papers in spelling and 
arithmetic written by eighty-five pupils in the 
Springfield high school in 1846. With these pa- 
pers were the original questions. Mr. Riley, the 
present principal of Elm street school, last 
March gave these questions to 245 pupils in the 
ninth year.of the present elementary schools. 
The results of this test were as follows: 


1846 1905. 
Number of pupils, Springfield......... 85 245 
Spelling, per cent correct............. 40.6 61.2 
Arithmetic, per cent correct......... 29.4 65.5 


ARITHMETIC QUESTIONS, 1846 AND 1905. 


1. Add together the following numbers: .009, 29, 
1, 301, 61, 702, 9,000, 194 and 14. 
2. Multiply 10,008 by 8,009. 


8. In a town 5 miles wide and 6 miles long, how 
many acres? 


4. How many steps of 24 feet each will a person 
take in walking one mile? 

- What is one-third of 1754? 

6. A boy bought 3 dozens of oranges for $0.37%, and 
sold them for $0.014 apiece. What would he have 
gained if he had sold them for $0.02 each? 

7. There is a certain number, 1-3 of which exceeds 
3 of it by 2. What is the number? 

8. What is the simple interest of $1,200 for 12 
years 11 months 29 days? 


(Pupils were told in early text books where no rate 
of interest was named 6 per cent was understood.) 


These results, together with an elaborate anal- 
ysis of the results of the examination of 1846, 
and with questions and data establishing that 
the pupils of 1846 were older and had more 
hours of schooling per year than the present 
ninth year pupils of Springfield, were published 
in a most scholarly article by. Mr, Riley in the 
Springfield Republican. 

This article, or a reprint, fell into the hands 
of Mr. Frederick S. Mills, principal of public 
school No. 75, Evergreen avenue and Ralph 
street, Brooklyn. Mr. Mills gave the question 
to 94 pupils, 54 girls and 40 boys, in the eighth 
year of the elementary schools. These pupils, it 
must be understood, are much younger than 
were the high school pupils of Springfield in 
1846. The results of this examination of Brook- 
lyn pupils as compared with that of 1846 were 
as follows: 


RESULTS AND COMPARISONS. 


Springfield, 1846. Brooklyn, 1905. 
Boys. Girls. Tt. Boys. Girls. Tt 
Number of pupils.... 56 29 85 40 54 94 


EXAMINATION RETURNS, ARITHMETIC, 
RESULTS AND COMPARISONS. 


Springfield. Brooklyn. 
1846. 1905. 


Pe DU BOCs os 550.0 6:0:66060564680% 29.46 71.27 
Per cent having first example cor- 

POSS . 6.40:05.4 6666560040088 Less than 50 92.55 
Per cent having second example cor- 

CE, 6 WeORETAL CN 566s 0545 bo heate eds 58.82 93.61 
Per cent having fourth example cor- 

OE 60:55: 046404492606 604 Cb4n bes 500 12.94 72.34 
Per cent having sixth ——— cor- 

DUS S44 SAG D5 4 6046 649.04 6 (all boys) 46.80 
Per cent of girls who failed in fourth 

EE. 05.5695 0%6444044454660064.0 25.92 


Per cent of girls who failed in oe, 
GEE. 3:4.603.6-6:4540445.6654246446% 
Per cent of girls who solved itdind 
example 


46.29 


68.51 
72.69 
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SPELLING LIST, 1846 AND 1905. 


1. accidental 11. feignedly 

2. accessible 12. ghastliness 

3. baptism 13. gnawed 

4. chirography 14. heiress 

5. characteristic 15. hysterics 

6. deceitfully 16. imbecility 

7. descendant 17. inconceivable 
8. eccentric 18. inconvenience 
9. evanescent 19. inefficient 

10. flerceness ; 20. irresistible 


Springfield. Brooklyn, 


1846. 1905, 

Co ee eee eee ee 85 94 
Per cent of pupils who received 70 per 

Ce GE TOTO. 66.46 64. 6054545608408 .64 35.10 
Per cent who missed every word..... 2.35 ease 
Per cent who spelled but one word.. 10.58 
Per cent who missed 17 or more 

MOE. 444644646 ON 648 5004556 TERS 27.05 1.06 


The conclusions to be drawn from these re- 
sults in a Brooklyn school are very positive: 
Spelling and arithmetic, instead of suffering in 
a course of study which trains a child to use all 
of his powers of expression, are actually far 
better—in fact, at least twice as good as they 
were under a curriculum with endless, brain 
tiring, uninteresting drill, and nothing else, on 
the “Three R’s.” 

Our schools are still far from having reached 
the ideal for which all intelligent teachers are 
striving; but we may at least enjoy the satis- 
faction of knowing that not only are the “Three 

’s” not neglected but that the extension of the 
course of study to embrace execution and ex- 
pression is steadily improving those attainments 
that. dépend chiefly on judgment and memory. 
The acquisition of skill in any intellectual or 
bodily function develops a reserve of intellectual 
power to be drawn upon when occasion requires. 


Separate schools for white and colored chil- 
dren are being urged in the state of Kansas. 
Special schools are to be provided for negroes 
in all districts in which 25 per cent of the 
school population is colored. Superintendent 
Dayhoff is giving the movement his support. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has or- 
dered that brass tablets on school buildings, 
bearing the names of indicted officials who were 
connected with their construction, be removed. 
In the language of the report to the board: 
The continuance of tablets in the schools bear- 
ing the names of individuals whose integrity 
has been attacked by grand jury indictment 
and besmirched by conviction for misfeasance 
or malfeasance in public office, is not only in- 
jurious to the children attending such schools 
but humiliating as well to others whose names 
are associated with theirs on such tablets. 

Reeding, Cal. The bookkeeping and stenog: 
raphic courses in the Shasta county schools 
have been lengthened from one to two years. 
The change was considered necessary because 
the average student can not grasp all the prin- 
ciples and acquire good methods in one year. 
It was found impossible to take eighth grade 
graduates and make good bookkeepers and 
stenographers out of them in one year. 





COL. WILLIS B. ADAMS MR. T. D. TINSLEY 
Elberton, Ga. Macon, Ga. 
Chairman, Board of Edu- President, Board of Edu- 
cation cation 
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Merit System Applied to Teachers 


By W. H. Brunson, St. Johns, Mich. 


By the merit system is meant the system 
which will cause merit or competency to be the 
only test in the selection of teachers. 

‘First, the selection of members of boards of 
education should be based upon competency. It 
is highly desirable that they should be men who 
know something about educational matters, but 
it is essential that they should be men who love 
the public school system. Such men owe it to 
the community in which they live to serve 
upon their local boards of education. There 
seems to be no good reason why a person who 
seeks to unselfishly serve the public schools in 
his locality should not seek in a proper way 
to be selected as a member of the board of 
education for that purpose. 

(a) The selection of members should not be 
based upon political or partisan reasons. It 
may sometimes be necessary to use partisan 
means to bring about non-partisan results. An 
instance is recalled where an active political 
worker who was a member of the board of edu- 
cation secured a joint meeting of the two 
political . committees of his city and in- 
duced them to recommend to their party 
conventions respectively an equal political 
division of the board of education, each 
party nominating but half the members 
and leaving the other places vacant upon 
the ticket. Theoretically, this was not an 
ideal method of selecting a non-partisan 
school board, but it eliminated a partisan po- 
litical fight for control of the board of educa- 
tion and emphasized the fact that politics must 
not enter the public schools. 

In many places in Michigan the board of 
education is a cog in the wheel of some politi- 
eal machine, either party, or personal, or both. 


_In many places this is true to a greater extent 


than in others, but it is extensively true 
throughout the state to the shame of those who 
cause it and of those who permit it. 

(b) Denominationalism has no proper place 
in the selection of school boards. 

(c) Selfishness Or personal ends should not 
control the selection of school boards. The 
members of boards of education can remedy 
this wrong themselves. 

Second. The selection of teachers should be 
based upon merit alone. 

(a) Politics should not enter into the selec- 
tion of public school teachers. If it is a po- 
litical obligation that the teacher owes, then 
he must pay that obligation by doing political 
work. This cannot fail to be demoralizing. It 
should be so arranged that nothing but good 
work will assist the teacher in any way to ob- 
‘ain or retain his position. 

(b) No church denomination, as such, should 
influence the selection of the teacher. Church 
and state are forever separated in the United 


a 
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States. An instance is recalled where a friend 
of a teacher applicant was calling upon a mem- 
ber of a school board in her interest. The 
member of the board asked the friend: “Does 
she belong to the church?” mention- 
ing the church to which the board member be- 
longed. “No, she belongs to the 

church,” mentioning another church. “Then it 
would be a waste of time for her to apply 
here,” said the board member, and her name 
was not considered by the school board. 

(c) Friends and relatives of school board 
members should stand no better chance of se- 
lection than others. A member of a school 
board who uses his position to secure for his 
relative or friend a position as teacher when a 
more competent one can be secured at the same 
price is guilty of “grafting” and ought to lose 
his position. 

(d) Local teachers or graduates of local high 
schools must not be favored unless fully com- 
petent. 

(e) The academic training of the teacher 
should be appropriate to the position. 

(f{) Either normal training or successful 
teaching experience should be required, and 
both if possible. ‘ 

(g) Teachers’ wages should be sufficient to 
procure the most competent teachers consistent 
with the financial ability of the district. 


Determining Merit of Teachers. 

First. There should be a system of deter- 
mining the merit of a teacher. It should not 
be left to chance. 

(a) The school board should depend largely 
upon the judgment of the superintendent as to 
the merit of teachers. Usually his judgment 
should control. 

(b) In order to be able to make an intelli- 
gent report to the school board of the teacher’s 
merit the superintendent shotild have some sys- 
tem of recording his judgment of the teacher’s 
work. This will benefit the teacher as well. 

(c) It is not thought best that the record 
kept by the superintendent should be final in 
all cases as to the merit of a teacher. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL DEMOCRACY. 

Democracy—that reform idea for which the 
new Chicago school board stands—is to be in- 
troduced into the public schools next year. 
Just what “democracy in the schools” means, 
no two of the trustees agree, but most of them 
are advocating it, and the initial step toward 
its realization has been taken by Superin- 
tendent Cooley. 

The superintendent has his own ideas con- 
cerning democratic management of the schools, 
but these have not been approved by the board 
or any of its committees. However, he does 
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not apprehend serious objections, as one of the 
committees passed his requisition for a good 
stenographer to assist in carrying his scheme 
into effect. He is planning to require every 
teacher and principal to present advice and 
complaints to him,-but reserves all final de- 
cisions. Some of the school trustees want to 
have the teachers vote on all more important 
educational problems, the board to approve of 
the majority vote. 
Plans for Round Tables, 

The superintendent, under the plan outlined 
in a note to the buildings and grounds com- 
mittee, will hold round-table gatherings of all 
teachers and principals of the elementary 
schools—five a year for the instructors of each 
of the six districts and twenty for the princi- 
pals. Each teacher will be asked to make any 
desired complaint, criticism or suggestion, and 
educational matters interwoven in the manage- 
ment and operation of the Chicago schools will 
be discussed. All new ideas will be welcomed. 
The teachers will not be required to make writ- 
ten suggestions, but will be permitted to talk 
as freely as they please at the meetings. A 
stenographer at $150 a month is to make ver- 
batim reports, and a copy of the proceedings of 
each meeting will be sent to each school, so 
that all teachers may have the advantage of 
the discussions. A request will be sent to 
each school, when opened, soliciting sugges- 
tions. 

Reports by Principals. 

The meetings for principals will be run in 
the same way. In addition each principal will 
be required to make detailed daily, weekly and 
monthly reports about the school building and 
its condition and suggestions for its improve- 
ment. He will be asked whether he has held 
neetings with his teachers, and if so, what they 
discussed and what conclusions they reached. 
The principal will be requested to give all in- 
formation of value regarding his corps of in- 
structors. He will be asked: “Has your school 
been improving? If so, in what direction? If 
not, what is the cause?” 

Whether this plan of democracy will be found 
orthodox by the board remains to be seen, but 
it is probable the superintendent will put it 
into effect unless the board shall take aggres- 
sive action to stop him. 


Chester, Pa. The board of education has 
issued orders that the school janitors report, 
during the vacation period, each day at the 
regular school hours; keep the buildings cleaned 
and aired; open the school yards for play- 
ground purposes and supervise the children at 
play. The full monthly salary will be allowed 
for the work. 

Cincinnati, O. ‘Tne school board has voted 
to provide lunch rooms in each of the high 
schools’ for the accommodation of pupils and 
teachers. An appropriation for kitchen out- 
fits, tables and chairs has been made, and a 
teacher placed in charge of all the rooms. 





G. W..McKNIGHT 
Junction City 
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FALL OPENING OF SCHOOLS. 

When the public schools of the United 
States are opened for the fall term of the year 
there will rise once more a general cry for 
more school room. 

This has been the cry for several years and 
it is not likely that the supply of school room 
has by this time fully met the demand. This 
will be found to be specially true in the larger 
cities, where-the demand for new buildings is 
actuated by the influx of a foreign element. 

In some respects the schoolhouse conditions 
are most interesting, if not gratifying. Never 
in the history of the country have material and 
labor been higher; never has the cost of a 
schoolhouse been greater, and never have 
schoolhouses been built and equipped more 
commodiously. 

And yet, the number of school buildings 
erected annually for the past five years ex- 
ceeds by far the number erected during any 
similar period. It has been difficult in a 
growing country, where many demands are 
made upon local government, to keep pace 
with an ever increasing demand for school 
room facilities. To this difficulty must be 
added the fact that salaries have been in- 
creased materially in every section of the land, 
requiring larger budgets for school purposes. 

The fact, however, that there may still be 
a shortage in facilities and that thousands of 
children "may be crowded out of the schools 
this fall cannot well be excused. 

School boards must yet learn to anticipate, 
with a degree of accuracy, the growth of the 
school population in their respective communi- 
ties and make timely provision for it. 


LOUISIANA WIDE AWAKE. 

The state of Louisiana has organized a state 
association of school boards and made its first 
meeting, held at Baton Rouge, a most suc- 
cessful one. Only the most practical topics 
and those of immediate concern were dis- 
cussed. 

Dr. N. P. Moss of Lafayette was honored 
with the presidency of the newly organized 
Louisiana School Board Association, and Mr. 
L. J. Alleman of Lafayette was made secre- 
tary. Mr. Alleman is parish superintendent 
of schools at Lafayette. Dr. Moss is presi- 
dent of the parish board and one of the great- 
est friends of education in the state. 

The beginning is promising of a useful ca- 
reer and to that end the association has our 
well-wishes. 


THE ELECTION OF CHANCELLOR. 

Wm. E. Chancellor has been selected and 
installed as superintendent of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., schools. 
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The promotion of Mr. Chancellor from a 
small New Jersey city to the capital of a great 
wepublic is a decided one and one which is 
well merited considering the useful career he 
has behind him. 

Mr. Chancellor’s strength has been on the 
professional and literary side. He has been 
an inspiring teacher and an educational author 
of more than ordinary ability. His activities 
in the latter direction have been prolific to a 
degree and have covered several subjects. 

His book on school administration is one of 
the most complete on the subject and should 
alone entitle him to the attention of school 
boards throughout the country. 

The school system of the national capital 
has had its periodical upheavals. When Su- 
perintendent Powell was dropped a few years 
ago and Superintendent Stuart installed, the 
policy of the board was in an unsettled con- 
dition. It has been somewhat unsettled ever 
since. Too much politics has been one of the 
drawbacks in the school system of that city. 

Superintendent Chancellor will have an op- 
portunity to make a record for himself. If 
the board wants mainly an educational expert 
Chancellor will be the ideal man. If it wants 
a strong executive, Chancellor ought to be 
able to fill the place, although in this direction 
he has “not thus far been subjected to any 
severe test. 

If he will add to his untiring energy and 
industry a quiet poise and deliberateness, 
dealing judiciously with all the affairs that 
relate to the board, the pupil and the public, 
he will become the strongest man Washington 
has yet had. 


AN ANNUAL COMPLAINT. 

It is rare, indeed, that a summer passes 
without a complaint from school officials in 
some section of the country that a lack of 
teachers exists. Such a shortage is reported 
now in localities in the eastern and the ex- 
treme western states. In Iowa there are 400 
positions more than there are pedagogues. In 
Nebraska and North Dakota-some 600 teach- 
ers will be needed over and above the present 
available number. In Missouri the school at- 
tendance is said to have fallen off because it 
has been found impossible to secure teachers 
to maintain the full quota of schools. 

The reasons for this scarcity of teachers 
is not far to seek. While some humorously 
inclined editors would attribute it to a mar- 
rying epidemic, the low wages paid teachers 
are a more plausible cause. When we con- 
sider that the pay of a country teacher is as 
low as $20 a month for a six or eight months 
term, and that the city teacher receives on the 
average less than $500 per year, we do not 
wonder that a scarcity of teachers exists. What 
inducement is there in governing a school 
when more lucrative positions are open in 
commercial lines? Who can blame the coun- 
try girl if she prefers to get married rather 
than undergo the hardships of teaching school 
and probably boarding at some uncongenial 
home for $20 to $30-a month? 

The obvious solution is, as has been pointed 
out in this column repeatedly, for school 
boards to raise the salaries of teachers. 


SETTING GOOD EXAMPLES, - 
The school board of Spokane, Wash., has 
issued an order prohibiting teachers from pub- 


licly indulging in habits which are barred on 
the part of pupils, such as the use of liquor, 
tobacco, etc. ‘This is a move, says a Western 
editor, so well grounded in common sense and 
sound public policy that it is to be hoped it 
will be universally adopted. It would be hard- 
ly too much to advocate the extension of the 
rule to prohibit teachers from indulging at 
any time in practices forbidden to pupils; not 
losing sight of the fact that adults may safely 
indulge in habits which would be seriously 
harmful to the health of children, but on the 
broader ground of the necessity of setting the 
best example at all times to the rising gen- 
eration. 

Certainly the teacher, of all others who 
come in contact with the child, in many cases 
more intimately than even parents themselves, 
has the greatest opportunity to influence the 
child for good, and one example is worth a 
thousand precepts without it. The evil of a 
bad example may be minimized by conceal- 
ment, but even this cannot be complete, and 
no more mischievous lesson could be taught 
than that of the inconsistency of private prac- 
tice of one sort and public preaching of an- 
other. 

Children are essentially imitative. They 
also despise hypocrisy. They do not always 
understand why they cannot do what they see 
others do, especially those whom they are 
taught to respect and take as exemplars. The 
teacher who is known to indulge in secret in 
habits barred to his pupils at all times and to 
him himself in public will exert a more ma- 
lignant influence than one who frankly in- 
dulges in public. No teacher who has the 
right conception of the dignity and the great 
opportunity of his mission will be unwilling to 
“pluck out” any habit which “offends or 
causes to stumble” the children intrusted to 
his care. 


MEN TEACHERS STEADILY DECREAS- 
ING. 

Slowly but surely the number of male teach- 
ers in the United States is decreasing. Tables 
compiled by former United States Commis- 
sioner of Education Harris show that wherea: 
in 1870 to 1871 the percentage of teachers 
who were males was 41, and whereas in 
1879-80 it had increased to 42.8, in 1889-90 
it fell to 34.5. In 1899-1900 the percentage 
dropped to 29.9, while in 1903-4 it touched 25. 

Of the total number of teachers (455,242) 
in the states, 113,744 were men and 341,498 
women. In the North Atlantic states 15.3 
per cent. of the teachers are m2n, while in the 
South Atlantic the percentage is 24.9. It is 
highest (41.7) in the South Central states. In 
the North Central states the percentage is 
22.7, and in the Western states it is 20.40. Ar- 
kansas has the highest percentage of men 
teachers, 53.6, with West Virginia, 49 per 
cent, second. The lowest percentage is in Con- 
necticut, 7.5, while in New York state it is 
12.7. 

ALBERT G. LANE NO MORE. 

With the death of Albert G. Lane, which 
occurred August 22nd at Chicago, a conspic- 
uous educator is removed from the scene. 

In later years Mr. Lane figured perhaps 
less prominently than he did some ten years 
ago when he was the superintendent of the 
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The Cleveland Board brought book trust 
to time. 


Chicago schools and at the same time presi- 
dent of the National Educational Association. 

But, even at the time of his death Mr. Lane 
was not only an associate superintendent, but 
was also an important official of the N. E. A. 
and was regarded as a man who was still ren- 
dering great service to the cause of education. 

Mr. Lane was a typical American school- 
master, strong as an administrative officer as 
well as an educator. In manner and method 
he was conservative yet forceful; lofty in mo- 
tive and precept, he led along safe and ac- 
cepted lines. 


Like oil and water, politics and the public 
schools do not mix well. 

Guard the health of children at school and 
they will be better fitted to cope with what- 
ever may attack them in the years of maturity. 

Written examinations will not point out the 
virtues or vices of a teacher. 

No school superintendent has a monopoly 
on educational progress. 

The woman teacher talks about her life 
work until some man marries her. Then she 
forgets. 

Parsimony toward education is liberality 
toward crime.—Ex-Gov. Crittenden, Mo. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
Houston, Tex. The board of education has 
adopted the following rules to obtain in all eases 
of absence on the part of teachers: 
“Pay for time missed by teachers shall be al- 
lowed to the extent of not over five days in one 





A School Board row and the example it sets. 


The recent Chicago School Board row does not 
set the right example to pupils. 


year, provided such absence is caused by per- 
sonal sickness or death in the immediate family. 


“After five days, if the teacher is absent for 
reasons specified, she shall receive half pay for 
the next ten days in the year. 


-~“No pay for time lost shall be allowed for 
more than fifteen days in the year nor for other 
reasons than those mentioned.” 


Columbus, O. An amendment has been in- 
corporated in the rules of the school board that 
teachers coming from outside the city shall be 
given credit for their experience. The super- 
intendent and the committee on teachers will 
be empowered to determine the salary at which 
such teachers will begin work. Under no con- 








The Greater New York School System giving 
ino comfort to Tammany. 


ditions, however, is the maximum salary to be 
exceeded. 


Cincinnati, O. The board of education has 
amended its rules governing the employment 
of teachers outside the school hours. The old 
rules forbade teachers absolutely to give pro- 
fessional services. 


Under the amendments music instructors are 
prohibited from giving their services for halls, 
parties, ete., on school days. 


All teachers are barred from selling excur- 
sion tickets, practicing law or medicine, or 
soliciting insurance on school days. Principals 
and teachers are not permitted to give instruc- 
tion until after five o’clock on school days and 
the superintendent of schools is given authority 
to prohibit private teaching altogether, if he 
thinks it an interference with school duties. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. The rules of the board 
have been revised to require teachers to be in 
attendance on the Friday preceding the open- 
ing of every school term. Examinations for 
admission to the schools and promotion from 
class to class are then held. Pay for one day 
is granted. 


Ottumwa, Ia. The board of education has 
reaffirmed its stand against football. After the 
close of the football season last fall the board 
adopted resolutions forbidding the high school 
students from playing the game and favoring 
radical changes in the rules. The students pe- 
titioned that the game be permitted this fall 
on the plea that new rules had been formulated 
which prevented much of the rough play that 
formerly made the game dangerous. The board 
voted to postpone action on the petition for one 
year. 
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An edifying spectacle in Detroit school administrative operations. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, NEW SCHOOL, RIVERTON, ILL. 


SCHOOL AT RIDGELY, ILL. 
John J. Rinaker, Architect, Springfield, Il. John J. Rinaker, Architect, Springfield,“ 
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The Belmont Avenue School. 

The Belmont avenue school illustrated on this 
page was designed by Hurd & Sutton of New- 
ark. The building is 83 by 208 feet in dimen- 
sion, contains twenty-four class rooms, domes- 
tie science and manual training rooms, and 
accommodates about one thousand children. The 
assembly room on the third floor measures about 
65 by 111 feet and will seat comfortably one 
thousand persons. 


The building is entirely fireproof. All of the 
floors and stairways are of reinforced concrete 
construction, while the partitions are of plas- 
tered blocks. The exterior is of red brick with 
white brick and limestone trimmings. ~ The 
building is heated by direct and indirect radia- 
tio and mechanically ventilated by a system 
devised and installed by P. B. Taylor, engineer 
for the board of education. The cost of the 
structure is $130,000. 


New School, Riverton, IIl. 

The exterior of the new school at Riverton, 
Ill., of which we present plans on page 12, is 
identical with the school at Ridgely, also shown 
on that page. The structure is built of brick 
and stone, is steam heated and cost $14,000. 
Each of the eight classrooms will comfortably 
seat fifty pupils. 

Mr. John A. Rinaker of Springfield is the 
architect. 

Wells High School. 
(Plans on page 10) 

The plans of the new Wells high school now 
being erected at Steubenville, O., are the work 
of J. R. Webster, architect. The building is 
in the Collegiate Gothic style of architecture 
and measures 101x179 feet. Accommodations 
are provided for 500 students. 


Concrete has been employed in the construc- 
tion of the foundations and cut stone backed 
with concrete in the basement story. The ex- 
terior is faced with Toronto wire-cut brick and 
terra cotta trimmings. 

The basement is given up to manual training 
and domestic science rogms, toilet and recrea- 
tion rooms for both sexes, janitor’s room, etc. 
The heating and ventilating apparatus is also 
located here and consists of a direct-indirect 
Bartlett steam plant installed at a cost of 
$13,000. The Johnson: system of automatic 
temperature regulation controls the heating. A 
complete electric light plant, operated with 
power from the boilers, has been installed at a 
cost of $2,500. The lavatories are fitted with 
Bartlett Brothers’ latrine and Standard indi- 
vidual closets. 


A large auditorium is located on the first 
foor with a baleony on the level of the second 
story. Seven hundred persons can be comfort- 
ably seated and the large stage is adequate for 
school and public entertainment purposes. A 
study hall, four classrooms, locker rooms for 
boys and girls, and offices for the principal are 
also to be found on the first floor. The chief 
rooms of interest on the second floor are the 
laboratories, which have been fitted with the 
best and most modern appliances. Individual 
chemistry cabinets and biology and physics ta- 
bles have been provided. The study hall on this 
floor is identical in dimensions with the one 
just below it. 

On the third floor, just back of the tower, 
are a commercial department and rooms for art 
study. 

The lot on which the building stands was 
purchased for $15,000. The laboratory fixtures 
and the school furniture in the building cost 
$10,000, and the contract for the building it- 
self amounted to $80,000. With the heating 
and lighting plants the grand total cost 
amounts to $120,000. Superintendent Edward 





NEW BELMONT AVENUE SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 





THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


M. Van Cleve, to whom we are indebted for the 
use of the plans, took an active part in the 
designing and construction of the building. 


Building and Finance. 

Chicago, Ill. A bond issue of $10,000,000 is 
proposed by the board of education to give each 
child in the city a seat in a well-lighted, heated 
and ventilated school building. It is intended 
to “catch up” in the erection of school build- 
ings so that the poorly lighted, unsanitary 


rented quarters will all be replaced by up-to- 
date structures and all overcrowding of the 
schools will be obviated. The revision of the 
building code following the Iroquois theater dis- 
aster has added about 30 per cent to the expense 
of constructing school buildings, so that the 
present average is $10,000 a schoolroom, includ- 
ing cost of sites and playgrounds. This means 
that $10,000,000 will provide 1,000 additional 
rooms giving accommodations to 46,000 more 
pupils. 









NEW STIELER SCHOOL, MUNICH, BAVARIA 
Cost, $200,000 
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SCHOOL OF MINES, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Frank L. Packard, Architect, Columbus, O. 


PERSPECTIVE, 1 DESIGN FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Moad & Skilvig, Architects, Dallas, Tex. 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


PLANS, PRIZE DESIGN FOR A HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 
Moad & Skilvig, Architects, Dallas, Tex. - 
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A Victory for Schoolhouse Equipment 


The Highest Legal Authority in the Land Declares Prof. Warren S. 


Johnson the Original Inventor of Temperature Regulation. 


Every man of thought and action has his imi- 


tators. The world is full of camp followers and 
trailers. Those who lead unselfishly will have 


their selfish detractors. Real leaders are few in 
number. 

Thus, in the world of mechanical improvement, 
the honest inventor is harassed by dishonest in- 
fringers. ‘These have sapped the life of the 
American inventor and made his contribution to 
the world’s progress at least profitless to him- 
self. Thomas Edison once said that none of the 
hundreds of patents he had secured on his in- 
yentions had ever paid him. Every dollar he 
had secured on his inventions had been re-in- 
vested in lawyers’ fees, fighting against con- 
scienceless infringers. 

The wheels of justice are beginning, however, 
to grind more promptly and steadily, and orig- 
inal effort finds its vindication, at times, witli 
surprising readiness. A recent decision rendered 
by the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Massachusetts is an evidence of this 
fact. 

Warding Off Infringers. 

A brief history of the case will, no doubt, 
prove interesting. .Some twenty years ago Prof. 
Warren S. Johnson of Wisconsin devised a sys- 
tem by which the temperature in a building, 
artificially warmed, could be controlled at any 
desirable degree, at the same time controlling 
the consumption of fuel. 

The invention was recognized as a valuable 
one and the system was readily introduced in 
school and college buildings throughout the 
country as well as in thousands of various kinds 
of public and private buildings. The so-called 
Johnson Service Company was organized and it 
undertook the manufacture, sale and installa- 
tion of the apparatus. 

The infringers grew up on all sides like mush- 
rooms and the company was compelled to de- 
fend its rights from the very day of its birth 
until the present time. 

Notwithstanding the awkward. delays and the 
expensive proceedings which usually attend liti- 
gation, the Johnson Service Company prospered 
owing to the recognized merit of its system and 
the honorable business methods which guided all 
its operations. 

Its competitors retired from the scene as rap- 
idly as they had appeared, not only because of 
the illegality of their claims, but because of the 
failure of their systems. 


An Interesting Case. 

Among those who recently infringed upon the 
Johnson patents was the Weld Manufacturing 
Company of Boston, who manufacture the 
Roesch and Davis System. Its invasion upon 
the Johnson rights was so bold and its defense 
so meagre that the court readily decided against 
the infringers. 

But that by no means ended the matter. The 
most interesting chapter was still to follow. In 
order to discredit the claims of the Johnson 
Service Company a unique claim was subse- 
quently introduced. An old invention patented 
by one Chadbourn was unearthed. This inven- 
tion consisted of a device for shutting off ex- 
cessive heat. It was nothing more nor less than 
a ventilator. The Weld Manufacturing Com- 
pany set up a claim of priority of patent and 
similarity of principle in construction and oper- 
ation. 

The Court of Appeals, after hearing the ease, 
not only rendered its verdict but entered into an 
interesting and instructive discussion of the rel- 
ative merits of the two inventions, deciding in 
favor of the Johnson system. 


‘impossible. 


In doing so the court says: “There is an im- 
portant practical difference between apparatus 
designed to control the rise and fall of temper- 
ature by minutely regulating the supply of heat 
to a room, and thus storing or economizing the 
heat, and an apparatus which reduces the tem- 
perature without reducing the consumption of 
heat. By the first, the heat may be stored or dis- 
tributed elsewhere, by the second it is lost.” 

The point made here is obvious. The tem- 
perature in a school room may be so regulated 
as to keep it at 70 degrees, but the furnace may 
continue to consume fuel at an extravagant rate. 
The Johnson system not only holds the temper- 
ature at the desired degree, but so controls the 
distribution of heat throughout a building and 
the fuel consumption as to make any excess heat 
Hence, provides against an actual 
waste and thereby exerts a saving of dollars and 
cents. 

The court, in discussing the use of air as a 
factor in controlling temperature, says: “The 
use of air permits the use of a form of valve 
different from that suggested by Chadbourn. 
Johnson was fully alive to the fact that the 
mechanical work to be done by his thermostat 
would be comparatively slight in controlling an 
air motor. There is no reason to think that 
Chadbourn ever saw the advantages of the use 
of air, or the beneficial modifications that might 
be made in a motor using air, or the lessened 
requirements upon the thermostat when air was 
used.” 

“There can be no question that, from the use 
of compressed air relay, important advantages 
result in a system of heat regulation governed 
by a thermostat; and there can be no doubt that 
Johnson did see these advantages, and incorpo- 
rated them in his combination. He is indebted 
to Chadbourn for nothing in this respect.” 


Priotity of Claim. 

The court, in establishing the claim of the 
Johnson Service Company, further says: 

“In view of these considerations we think it 
cannot be said that Johnson merely applied 
Chadbourn’s valve actuator to a heat-supply 
valve. Ie was first to regulate the heat supply, 
using a relay or secondary motor operated by 
compressed air, and this seems to have been a 
very practical and important contribution to 
the art of heat regulation. We are of the opin- 
ion, therefore, that Johnson, and not Chadbourn, 
is to be regarded as the inventor of the generi¢ 
combination, and that the claims are to be con- 
strued not merely as:for minor and detailed im- 
provements, but as for a primary invention in 
the specific field of heat regulation. It should 
be kept in mind, in_ considering Chadbourn’s 
place in the art, that Johnson, before Chad- 
bourn’s date, had devised a practical system and 
apparatus for heat regulation in which the ther- 
mostat had actuated the main heat-controlling 
valve. The generic combination in which a 
relay was used had been already described by 
Johnson. In the present patent in suit Johnson 
Says: 

““My present invention secures the advan- 
tages of apparatus employing electricity without 
the use of electricity, and has also advantages 
peculiar to itself arising from the action of the 
thermostat alone directly upon the fluid press- 


so 


ure. 

“In order to hold that Chadbourn’s patent in 
any respect anticipates or limits the patent in 
suit, we should be obliged to lay great stress on 
a mere verbal suggestion of Chadbourn as to 
the use of air, and to ignore the fact that he 
had apparently no conception whatever of the 
modifications which the use of a compressed air 
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relay would permit in practical apparatus for 
heat regulation. We also should be obliged, to 
ignore entirely Johnson’s exact and definite 
conception which led to an important improve- 
ment upon an art which Johnson had already 
brought to a high degree of development.” 


Tribute to an Inventor. 

The result of this important suit is of spe- 
cial interest and value to the school authorities 
of the United States. Thousands of schools and 
colleges are now equipped with the Johnson 
System of Temperature Regulation. It has be- 
come a staple fixture in every modern school 
building not only because it economizes the con- 
sumption of fuel but because it promotes the 
health and comfort of pupils and teachers. 

Thus, the invention has proven a blessing to 
the cause of education in that it has improved 
vastly the practical surroundings which are so 
essential to successful school room efforts. 

There is, however, another phase to the case 
in hand. Progressive school authorities encour- 
age the use of the best equipment for the realiza- 
tion of educational ends, but the recognition of 
meritorious effort in itself brings with it a deep 
satisfaction. 

Prof. Warren S. Johnson, himself an old-time 
schoolmaster, made a valuable contribution to 
the cause of practical schoolhouse equipment. 
In fact, when it is considered that the control of 
artiticial heat as applied to our homes, schools, 
hotels, offices and in all buildings wherein hu- 
manity is housed, the invention is a positive ac- 
quisition to the comfort and longevity of man- 
kind, 

The proper recognition at the hands of the 
highest legal authority in the country of val- 
uable service rendered can only be gratifying to 
those imbued with the sense of right and justice. 


. 


Believes in Being Frank. 


“The statement I made in the public press 
recently regarding the cost of school books as 
applied to the Chicago situation ought, of 
course, to be extended,” said Mr. W. T. Pulsifer, 
New York manager for D. C. Heath & Co. “The 
publishers have fallen down every time a poli- 
tician, or anybody else, who has been trying to 
make capital for himself, has shied a brick at 
them. Instead of standing up and in a dignified 
Way answering the charges that have been made 
with reference to extravagant profits, unwar- 
ranted: prices, ete., they have let these people 
have their own way until the public has come 
to believe that in some way or other the selling 
price of school books is out of all proportion to 
their cost, and that the school children are the 
victims of a grasping, unprincipled monopoly or 
trust. 

“It is high time that the school book pub- 
lishers should show frankly and fully the people 
of this country that the selling price of school 
books is no larger than it should be, considering 
the merits of the books now sold, and the beau- 


tiful work that is put into them by authors and 
illustrators.” 





DR. N. P. MOSS 
Lafayette, La. 
Pres. Louisiana School Board 
Association 


STATE Supt. J. B. ASWELL 


ganizing the Louisiana School 
Board Association 


who called the meeting for or- 











RECENT PATENTS. 


COMBINED DESK AND SEAT. Henry G. 
Lipparp, Woodleaf, N. C. 





A combined desk and seat, composed of up- 
right supports in the form of pieces inclined at 
different angles and crossed near their upper 
ends so as to make the supports wide at the 
bottom and narrow at the top, a table carried 
by said supports, a seat-back secured to said 
supports, a seat pivoted to two of said pieces 
at a horizontal distance from the lower ends 
thereof about equal to the width of the seat, 
so that the weight of a person sitting on the 
seat falls within the supporting-base, stops ar- 
ranged behind the front edges of the pivot- 
bearing pieces, so that when the seat is raised 
the stops do not impede a person’s ingress and 
egress, and oppositely-inclined cross-braces con- 
necting the other two cross-pieces and disposed 
in a plane parallel with that of the latter, the 
space under the seat between the pivot-bearing 
cross-pieces being left open. 


PENOIL-POINTER. Atsert B. Dick, Lake 
Forest, Til. 
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In a pencil-pointer, the combination of two 
rotary cutters or grinders adapted to operate on 
opposite sides of a pencil, means for giving a 
planetary motion to said cutters, a threaded 
shaft connected to said means so as to be actu- 
ated thereby, a support for a pencil movable 
toward and away from said cutters, and a lever 
having a threaded portion pivoted upon said 
support and adapted to be turned on its pivot 
to bring said threaded portion into engagement 
with said threaded shaft. 


HINGE FOR SCHOOL-DESK SEATS. Joun 
ZIMMER, Chicago, IIl., assignor to The Cax- 
ton Company, Chicago, Tl. 

In a _ hinge-joint, a 
member having a limited 
range of movement se- 
cured to a fixed member 
to co-operate with the 
same, raised portions on 
the working face of each 
of the members and de- 
pressions on the face of 
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the co-operating member to permit movement of 
said raised portions in the same, a spring fixed 
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in the face of the fixed member, projecting lugs 
in the working face of the movable member 
adapted to coact with the spring in the face of 
the fixed member when the movable member 
nears the limit of its range of movement, to check 
said movement, abutments on the face of the 
movable member and projecting lugs on the face 
of the fixed member to engage aforesaid abut- 
ments to limit the movement of the movable 
member, and coacting shoulders on said mem- 
bers adapted to positively engage to support any 
load carried by the movable member. 
BLACKBOARD. Ciarues Fricke, Aurora, Tl. 

In combination, a 
blackboard comprising a 
flexible metallic body 
having a_ writing-sur- 
face, said board being 
adapted to be secured to 
a support, and a fibrous 
material disposed between the back of the board 
and the support. 





SCHOOL-DESK. 
Park, Tl. 


Witrorp C. Torres, Irving 





A school-desk comprising an upright central 
standard, a desk-support independently adjust- 
able on the standard, a desk secured to said 
support, a seat and back carrier independently 
adjustable vertically on the standard and hav- 
ing a forward extension, seat and back arms 
independently adjustable horizontally on said 
forward extension, a seat pivotally connected 
to said arms, and a back independently adjust- 
able vertically on said arms, said back being 
also independently pivotally adjustable on said 
arms. 


.SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 


St. Louis, Mo. Contract for water color 
paints awarded to the Prang Educational Com- 
pany. 


Davenport, Ia. One thousand two hundred 


desks for the new high school have been or- ° 


dered by. the board of education from the 
American Seating Company. The Illinois Re- 
frigerator Company also entered a bid. 


San Francisco, Cal. Contracts for school 
furniture have been awarded by the board cf 
education to C. F. Weber & Co., Whitaker & 
Ray Co., H. D. T. Spencer, agent for Grand 
Rapids School Furniture Company. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company has 
just placed upon the market a new pencil for 
the use of school children and teachers. It is 
known as the “Beginners’” pencil and, as its 
name implies, is made expressly for children 
who are just beginning to write. It is half an 
inch in diameter and contains a large lead 
suitable for easy writing. 


The teacher, superintendent or school board 
member who must do rapid writing will find in 
the Beginners’ a pencil for which he has long 
been looking. A sample will be mailed upon 
receipt of 2 cents in stamps. 

Concluded on page 24. 
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“The Government and Civil Institutions of 
Ohio” is the title of a new book written by 
Prof. W. W. Boyd of Ohio State University, 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, are the pub- 
lishers. 

Chicago, Ill. Members of the board of edu- 
cation are seriously considering the establish- 
ment of an open list of text books for the 
publie schools. 

George S. Hulbert & Co., New York, have 
brought out Niver’s new history, “Great Names 
and Nations.” The firm is also getting out a 
series of spellers from the first to the sixth 
year. 

Miss Katherine L. Craig, state superintendent 


of Colorado, has written a primary geography 


to be used in the third and fourth grades, 
The drawings in the book are the work of the 
author and are of such a character that they- 
ean be reproduced on the blackboard by the 
teacher. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. have issued a brief 
catalogue of their educational publications. It 
is a neat booklet of sixty-four pages, bound in 
dark brown paper. A copy will be mailed to 
any school official upon request. 

Lister’s Writing Lessons have just been is- 
sued by the Sadler-Rowe Company of Balti- 
more. The series is well adapted for high 
school use and has already been selected by 
several important cities. 

The J. L. Hammett Company has issued a 
manual on the “Contagious Diseases of Chil- 
dren,” by George Ellsworth Johnson: The 
booklet is intended for school and home use 
and will be mailed free to any superintendent 
until September 15. Address 27 East Twenty- 
first street, New York, or 250 Devonshire 
street, Boston, and mention the School Board 
Journal. 

Baltimore, Md. Contracts for furnishing 
text books to the school board for the ensuing 
year were awarded to William J. C. Dulany 
Company, Nunn & Co., Meyer & Thalheimer, 
and the Sadler-Rowe Company. 

Omaha, Neb. Adopted Berry’s semi-slant 
system of writing. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board by 
a vote of 5 to 3 decided to rid itself of the 
book trust domination. The latter, presented 
as a last resort, a petition containing 5,000 
signatures, asking that its books be retained. 
The signatures, it was shown, were secured 
through a misrepresentation of the facts. 

Lockport, Tl. 
by Ginn & Co., selected to replace Hall’s Arith- 
metic. 

Spokane, Wash. Graded Literature readers, 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., and Cyr’s readers, 
Ginn & Co., selected for supplementary use in 
the country schools. McLaughlin’s history and 
Fisk’s civic recommended for the third year in 
the high school. 

Lebanon, Pa. 
adopted. 

Nashville, Tenn. New Education, First 
reader, published by Wooster & Co., adopted. 

Fort Worth, Tex. Prang text books of Art 
Education have been selected by the board to 
replace the Webb & Ware system. 

Newark, O. Text books have been adopted 
for use in the schools as follows: Becker’s Ele- 
mentary German, Thomas’ German grammar, 
Scott & Denny’s English Composition, West’s 
Ancient World, Allyn & Bacon. 


Concluded on page 20. 


Patrick’s English Grammar 


Smith’s Arithmetic, published. 
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sii the grades who are too miniature for many 
. generalizations, but who keenly appreciate well- 





told facts, and who will from them unconscious- 
ly form ideals of noble living. 


s The Palmer Cox Brownie Primer. - 


Arranged from Palmer Cox’s Brownie Books. 
Text by Mary C. Judd; pictures by Palmer 
Cox; grading and editing by Montrose J. Moses. 


ME? 108 pages, cloth. The Century Company, New 


The Second Reader. 

By Geoffrey Buckwalter, supervising princi- 
pal of Mount Vernon School, Philadelphia. 
Author of “A Primary Spelling-book,” “A Com- 
prehensive Spelling-book,” “The Easy Primer,” 
ete. Parker P. Simmons, publisher, New York. 

The author of the Buckwalter series starts 
out upon the idea that the teacher must distin- 
guish between learning to read and reading to 
learn. Easy reading makes reading easy, he 
holds, and the reading of all elementary pupils 
should be extensive rather than intensive. 

The second reader abounds in delightful mat- 
ter that will appeal to the child, carefully 
graded and arranged. Learning to read is the 
leading thought of the book. 

Language Lessons from Literature. 
Language, Grammar and Composition. 

By Alice Woodworth Cooley and W. F. Web- 
ster, principal of the East high school, Minne- 
apolis. Book 1, 270 pages; price 45 cents, net, 
postpaid. Book 2, 385 pages; price, 60 cents, 
net, postpaid. 

Elements of English Grammar and Composition. 

By W. F. Webster, assisted by Alice Wood- 
worth Cooley. 264 pages; price, 55 cents, net, 
postpaid. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago. 

The thought that children must be helped to 
express what they think and feel rather than to 
repeat words and phrases is leading throughout 
the three books, which form a complete series 
of language and grammar books. 

The first book demonstrates the union of 
ideals and practice by basing its lessons upon 
accepted literature in a manner so as to obtain 
the most desirable results. The charm of good 
literature stimulates and aids the power of cor- 
rect expression. 

The second book deals with language, gram- 
mar and composition. It provides for three 
years’ work, and is constructed upon lines laid 
down throughout the series. 

The third book deals mainly with the subject 
of grammar without, however, neglecting prac- 
tice in composition-writing. It is eminently 
practical in arrangement and presentation, lead- 
ing from the simple to the complex. 

American Pioneers. 

By William A. Mowry and Blanche S. Mowry. 
363 pages. Silver, Burdett & Company, New 
York, Boston, Chicago. 

Though but recently published, American 
Pioneers is the first in historic sequence of a 
series by the same author. Its thirty personal 
sketches are pen pictures of the strong men 
who brought civilization across the Atlantic; 
of others later who carried it over the Alle- 
ghanies, into what is now the great middle west; 
of others who still later found a way across the 
Rocky Mountains and made a foothold on the 
Pacific slope. Leaders in government, educa- 
tion, philanthropy are portrayed as pioneers of 
reform. 

One hundred and fifty-two illustrations— 
autographs, portraits, buildings, interiors, land- 
scapes—help to make real the persons, places 
aml periods. Six maps supplement the con- 
text. The style is clear and forcible. While 
salient facts are always stated, place has been 
found for incidents, anecdotes, bits of talk. 
Thus a mental picture of a real person is 
formed in the minds of readers. This feature 
will make the book most helpful to pupils in 


York. 

The famous Brownie illustrations and poems 
are here collected and arranged into a delight- 
ful primer. They stimulate an activity in num- 
bers, stir a feeling of patriotism and excite a 
love for nature. The editor has eliminated the 
meaningless and playful series of pictures and 
jingles of rhyme. 

The illustrations in themselves, with their 
variegated situations, are sufficient to excite 
interest in the progress of events. Subject mat- 
ter is therefore wisely directed to the things 
that will add to the pupil’s storehouse of in- 
formation. 


The Elements of Analytic Geometry. 

By Perey F. Smith, Ph. D., professor of math- 
ematics in the Sheffield scientific school, Yale 
university, and Arthur Sullivan Gale, Ph. D., 
instructor in mathematics in Yale college. 424 
pages. Ginn & Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

The title gives the key-note of the mode of 
treatment. While there is here no higher criti- 
cism of Euclid, the method is strictly analytic 
as opposed to a formal presentation. Given 
certain data, reasoning must be the guide to a 
conclusion ; a severe but strengthening regimen. 
Since the student is taught to start from the 
equation, the opening chapter is a review of al- 
gebra adapted to the needs of students of an- 
alytic geometry. The subject matter is rather 
more than is necessary, to permit choice on the 
part of the teacher. Taken all in all, an able 
and scholarly treatment has been given an im- 
portant subject., 


Argumentation and Debate. 

By Craven Laycock, assistant professor of 
oratory in Dartmouth college, and Robert 
Leighton Seales, instructor in English in Dart- 
mouth college. 361 pages; price, 60 cents. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, Chicago. 

This book is designed for college students. 
The author recognizes in argumentation a uni- 
fied art which brings into play not only logic, 
rhetoric and oratory, but which also demands 
investigation for its own sake. 

The power to ascertain the merits of a ques- 
tion is developed, and the mode of presentation, 
logically and effectively, is brought out most 
clearly. Every phase of argumentation from 
the original proposition to the arrangement of 
the same and its presentation is placed before 
the student. 


Specimen Letters. 

Edited by Albert S. Cook, professor of the 
English language and literature in Yale uni- 
versity, and Allen R. Benham, fellow in Eng- 
lish, Yale university. 12mo, cloth, 156 pages. 
Price, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 

This title may call out the question, “Why a 
volume of specimen letters?’ These be the days 
of the impersonal type-written letter, of the 
telegram, of the brief business talk over the 
long or short distance telephone. But the con- 
tents of this book justify its claim to existence. 
It contains eighty-eight letters, written by Eng- 
lish speaking men and women, living between 
the beginning of the eighteenth century and the 
present time. Brilliant periods come within 
these two centuries; in England, the age of 
Queen Anne and the Victorian age; in the 
United States, our nineteenth century novelists, 
essayists, poets and historians. But these let- 
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ters are here, not because they have been writ- 
ten by famous men and women, but because each 
one shows the thoughts, the feelings, the char- 
acter, the ideals, in short, the personality of the 
writer. They show what friendly letters should 
be—they are specimen letters. In an appendix, 
by way of contrast, are translations of a few 
letters from other languages. Those from Tra- 
jan and the younger Pliny are representative of 
the best in antiquity; those from Voltaire and 
Madame de Sevigne are almost unique. An in- 
dex gives an additional value to this little vol- 
ume, which may be read with pleasure as well 
as profit by those still in the school room and 
by the general reader. 

Intermediate School Dictionary. 

Webster’s New Standard Dictionary. 
pages. Black silk cloth; price, 50 cents. 
& Lee, Chicago. 

This little book is as complete and compre- 
hensive a lexicon as can be desired for inter- 
mediate school use. Thirty thousand words are 
listed and defined with more than five thousand 
snyonyms. Degrees of comparison of adjectives, 
irregular forms of verbs and irregular plurals 
of nouns are given wherever needed. This fea- 
ture of the book is especially praiseworthy, as it 
is almost indispensable to school children. The 
diacritical marks, a key to which is given at 


the foot of each page, are simple and easily 
understood. 


456 
Laird 


The print is large, vocabulary words are in 
bold face type and synonyms are in italics. 
Elementary Algebra. 


By G. A. Wentworth, author of a series of 
text books in mathematics. 12mo, half morocco; 
421 pages; list price, $1.12; mailing price, $1.25. 
Ginn & Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

In preparing this algebra for secondary school 
use, the author has followed the plan of his 
former books on the subject. He has, however, 
provided a new set of examples throughout, 
carefully selected and graded. At the request 
of many teachers a treatise on graphs and sev- 
eral pages of exercises in physics have been 
introduced. The first chapter contains the neces- 
sary definitions and illustrations of the com- 
mutative, associative, and distributive laws of 
algebra. The second chapter treats of simple 
equations and is designed to lead the beginner 
to see the practical advantages of algebraic 
methods before he encounters negative numbers. 

The chapter on factors has been made full 
in order to shorten subsequent work. Many ex- 
amples have been worked out to exhibit the 
best methods of dealing with different classes 
of problems. Brief treatments of limits, series, 
indeterminate coefficients, four-place logarithms, 
and permutations and combinations have been 
introduced. 

The Basis of Practical Teaching. 

A book in pedagogy by Elmer Buritt Bryan, 
president of Franklin college. 190 pages. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., New York, Boston, Chicago. 

This book forms a valuable addition to the 
professional literature already published by this 
firm. Some fundamental facts of psychology, 
memology and child study have been here in- 
terpreted in terms of education. These facts 
crop out in every paragraph, but distinctly 
strong in the chapters on “The Significance of 
the Recitation,” “The Psychology of Work,” 
“Arrested Development,” “On Relating Work.” 
Whenever references have been made to outside 
authorities, the name of the author, the name 
of the article or book, with the date of publica- 
tion, have invariably been given. These foot 
notes not only make a more extended reading 
on the subject possible, but plain. The tone is 
temperate, the thought is logically arranged, the 
style is clear and forcible. Parents as well as 
teachers will find in these pages suggestive and 
stimulating thoughts. 











MR. SMYTH RETIRES. 

The many friends of Mr. W. S. Smyth of 
Chicago, vice-president and resident director 
of D. C. Heath & Co., will learn with regret 
that he has been compelled, on account of his 
health, to give up active work. Mr. Smyth 
will spend his summers on his fruit farm in 


Michigan and his winters in Florida. He will 
continue, however, to make Chicago his head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Smyth was born in Pennsylvania in 
1839. He graduated from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn., in 1863. Immediately 
on graduation he became principal of Wyom- 
ing Seminary, in Pennsylvania, where he re- 
mained until 1869. From 1869 to 1877 he was 
principal of: Casenovia Seminary, New York, 
and dean of Syracuse University. He was trus- 
tee of Wesleyan University from 1871 to 1881. 
In 1876 Syracuse University gave him the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy. He became in 
1879, New York agent for Ginn & Co., and in 
1884, came to Chicago as Ginn & Co.’s local 
manager. In 1893, he became vice-president of 
D. C. Heath & Co., relinquishing this office in 
July of this year, when he gave up active 
work. His present address is The Lessing, Chi- 
cago, or R. F. D. No. 2, South Haven, Mich. 

The leading characteristic in Mr. Smyth’s 
activities as a manager was his popularity with 
his agents. He possessed a spirit of fairness 
and geniality which prompted his men to the 
highest degree of loyalty and effort. 

Always thoughtful and considerate for those 
under him, he would estimate the possibilities 
in a bookman’s success as well as the impos- 
sibilities, and give due credit for good work, 
whether it resulted in profit to the house or not. 

The retirement of Mr. Smyth will be keenly 
regretted by all who knew the man and _ his 
methods. It is hoped that he may live many 
more years and enjoy them to the extent he 
so richly deserves. 


MR, CRAM LEAVES APPLETON’S. 

Mr. Nathan PD. Cram, who has served as the 
manager of D. Appleton & Company’s Educa- 
tional Department for a number of years, an- 
nounces his retirement to take place during 
the fall. 

Everybody who has been acquainted with the 
history of the Educational Department of D. 
Appleton & Company in these later years asso- 
ciates the name of Mr. Cram with its growth 





MR. NATHAN D. CRAM, 


who has resigned as manager of the educational 
department of D. Appleton & Co. 
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and development. Mr. Cram undertook the 
work with a most thorough preparation for it. 
Before entering the book business, he was a 
supervisor in the Washington, D. C., schools, 
where he was an educator of. high standing. 
Later he was associated with Silver, Burdett & 
Company for a number of years in a responsi- 
ble position. 

Mr. Cram’s friends will be sorry that he is no 
longer to be associated with an institution in 
the building up of which he had so large a part. 
In the book business the personality and char- 
acter of the responsible person in charge has 
very much influence in the development and 
extension of the business, and throughout the 
many changes in the organization of the house 
of D. Appleton & Company during recent years 
Mr. Cram has stood out as the dominating influ- 
ence that has held the Educational Department 
intact. His retirement from the business will 
be a serious loss to the department. We trust 
that he may remain in the field of business 
which has learned to know and to appreciate 
him, during the past ten years, and in which he 
has a vast number of friends who will be only 
too glad to contribute to the success of any insti- 
tion in which he may be interested. 


BERRY WANTED A KITTEN. 

“My story,” said a bookman recently, “has 
Mr. Berry (I do not recall his initials), form- 
erly representing Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in 
Wisconsin, as its principal figure. 

“In making his rounds in this state he 
called upon a prominent superintendent and 
was taken over to his home to meet the school 
man’s wife. 

“Berry, with the prospect of an adoption of 
his texts in mind, and wishing to be agreeable, 
led in conversation, and learning that there 
was a brand new litter of kittens in the back 
yard expressed a desire to see them. 

“The visitor was delighted and begged that 
he might be allowed to take one home. The 
superintendent’s wife tried to explain that their 
eyes were not yet open, but that made no dif- 
ference to Berry. Again she tried to show 
Berry that the kittens needed the care of their 
mother for a time, trying at the same time to 
conceal her embarrassment. But Berry was 
sure he could arrange all that. He promised 
to give the kitten all the meat and scraps it 
wanted at all the hotels where he stopped if 
he were but permitted to take one home with 
him. 

“The superintendent’s wife believes that in 
his earnestness to possess a kitten for a pet 
Berry did not notice her embarrassment, and 
she finally insisted that if he would return 
within a few weeks she would give him a 


plump kitten with ‘its eyes open and able to 
feed itself.’ ” 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 

W. H. Ives, manager of the Macmillan Com- 
pany, has gone to San Francisco to look after 
his agency at that point. 

'B. F. Wolfinger, formerly. with Potter, Put- 
nam & Co., has accepted a position with the 
Eagle Pencil Company. Mr. Wolfinger will 
look after the educational trade. 

B. E. Richardson, of D. C. Heath & Co., and 
Mrs. Richardson attended the meeting of the 
Ohio Teachers’ Association at Put-in-Bay. 
Upon their arrival they found their new trunk 
gaily decorated with ribbons and _ placards, 
stating that they had been recently and hap- 
pily married. 

J. A. Harlor, Ohio agent for Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, underwent an operation for appen- 
dicitis in July. Mr. Harlor is recovering rap- 
idly, according to report. 
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MR. W. S. SMITH, 
who has retired from active work as vice-president 
of D. C. Heath & Co. 


William S. Mack, western manager of the 
Prang Educational Company, passed the sum- 
mer without a touch of hay fever. 


Major A. J. Cheney of the G. & C. Merriam 
Company passed his vacation on an island in 
the northern wilds of Michigan. 


No report on H. D. Newson’s moose hunt for 
the season, nor Dawson’s bear hunt. 


Mr. L. L. Jackson succeeds Mr. Nathan D. 
Cram as manager of the educational depart- 
ment of D. Appleton & Company. Mr. Jackson 
has until now been a teacher at the Brockport 
Normal School. He has thus far had no ex- 
perience in the selling of books and will, no 
doubt, serve as a desk manager. He is the 
author of the Appleton arithmeties. The Chi- 
cago managership will not be filled for the 
present. Mr. R. C. Lane, who was the assistant 
of L. F. Gates, the former manager, will con- 
tinue in charge of the office. Mr. Cram will 
in all probability accept a position with another 
publishing house. 


W. R. Baker, Maine representative for Silver, 
Burdett & Co., will have charge of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont in addition to his present 
territory. 


Mr. J. G. Coulter, who formerly was stationed 
at Manila, P. I., in behalf of the school publi- 
eations of D. Appleton & Company, has been 
appointed Indiana agent for the firm. 


A. P. Flint is still doing business at the old 
stand. He represents the American Book Com- 
pany in Pennsylvania and has his headquarters 
at 1326 Arch street. 


The firm of D. Appleton & Co. has as yet ap- 
pointed no manager for its Chicago office. The 
matter is to be decided within the next month 
or two. 


“Well, sir, I ean tell you a story that will 
make your hair stand on end!” said a young 
bookman to W. H. Wheeler recently, who is an 
old bookman. 


“Not me!” replied Wheeler as he raised his 
hat and displayed a fine bald head. 


Charles C. Inshaw, formerly representative of 
the Prang Educational Company, is now look- 
ing after the interests of Silver, Burdett & 
Company in Western New York. 


Mr. John H. Holtzinger continues to repre- 
sent Christopher Sower & Co. in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. Mr. Holtzinger makes his 
headquarters at Harrisburg. 
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The Parish’ School Board, tts Duties and Opportunities 


By V. L. Roy, Parish Superintendent of Avoyelles Parish, La. 


The school system of the state of Louisiana 
differs essentially from those of many other 
states in numerous respects, but particularly in 
the matter of parish school boards, their powers 
and duties; for while in many states, as in the 
three bordering on Louisiana, there are no 
county boards and all executive powers relating 
to the schools rest in district or township boards, 
or even in the county judge, we find such exec- 
utive functions in this state vested wholly in 
parish boards. The fixing of salaries of super- 
intendent and teachers, the establishment, loca- 
tion or removal of schools, the erection of 
schoolhouses, the purchase of school sites, fur- 
niture, equipments and apparatus, the care of 
school property, the examination and grading 
of teachers—these and other important duties 
devolve upon the parish school board. 

The importance of the school board, there- 
fore, in the school system of Louisiana, is at 
once apparent. Where district directors or 
township boards in certain other states have the 
care of from one to ten schools, the parish 
board in Louisiana has an authority and re- 
sponsibility extending over forty schools on an 
average, and in the case of such a parish as 
Caleasieu over more than one hundred and 
fifty schools. This fact taken in connection 
with the vast areas comprised within the limits 
of many of our parishes, makes it patent that 
the proper management and development of the 
schools of a parish require the utmost dili- 
gence, energy and faithfulness on the part of 
our parish boards. 

The most important duty incumbent on 
school boards is that of electing the parish 
superintendent. The law (Act 167, 1904) pro- 
vides that this officer shall be “a person of high 
moral character, and a practical educator.” At 
the meeting of the State Board of Education, 
held Nov. 24th last, a very definite construction 
was placed by that body upon the term “prac- 
tical educator,” thus giving to the parish boards 
a comprehensive set of rules to govern in the 
selection of the parish superintendent. The 
public may, therefore, reasonably expect to see 
this office filled throughout the state in the near 
future by men fully fitted for the work, by men 
whose lives are devoted to the betterment and 
uplift of the public schools. 

Much of the significance attaching to the 
appointment of the parish superintendent lies 
in that he is the executive officer of the board. 
The board holds him, in varying measures, re- 
sponsible for the successful operation of the 
parish schools and for a proper maintenance 
and improvement of the system. He alone has 
the time and is paid to see to every detail con- 
nected with the administration of the schools. 
His reports to the board frequently form the 
basis for the adoption of important measures 
and policies, which gives additional proof that 
the selection of the parish superintendent is 
an important duty of the board. 

From the brief outline of the duties and 
authority of parish school boards as given above 
and the more comprehensive provisions of the 
law (see section 8, Act 167, 1904), it is readily 
seen what an array of duties confront our parish 
boards, and therefore evident that membership 
in such a body involves grave responsibilities, 
and that a proper fulfillment of one’s duty as 
school director requires some time, more atten- 
tion and considerable study at his hands. It is 
almost needless to add that such responsibili- 
ties have not always been understood or felt; 


*The Parish in Louisiana is a political division of the 
state corresponding to the county in other states.—Eb. 


nor have the schools always received that atten- 
tion and study on the part of directors that our 
system requires. The time and labor called for 
by the schools at the hands of directors must 
be given in large measure through public spirit 
and a sense of devotion to the welfare of the 
child and of the state; the pittance allowed 
members of school boards does not alone justify 
such labor. 

But having accepted membership on a school 
board, it devolves upon the director to do his 
full duty, no matter what the sacrifice; and no 
person should accept such office who does not 
purpose devoting the time and doing the work 
essential to a faithful discharge of the duties of 
the position. 

What study or investigation, we may ask, 
should the new school director make of the 
schools of his parish? First, I would say, he 
ought to become familiar with the school laws 
of the state. Supt. Aswell, in the fifth com- 
pilation of these laws, has given school officials 
and teachers the readiest means of familiariz- 
ing themselves with such laws, and every school 
director in the state should be provided with a 
copy of the pamphlet. 

In the next place the up-to-date director will 
acquaint himself with the more important con- 
ditions affecting the schools of his parish and 
particularly of his ward or vicinity; for only 
by knowing the weak as well as the strong points 
in a school can one suggest means for increas- 
ing its efficiency. Such a study of school con- 
ditions requires inspecting the schools occa- 
sionally, noting the condition of the houses, the 
equipments, grounds, etc., discussing when pos- 
sible the problems of the school with the teacher 
and the patrons, and studying their needs in a 
general way and the means of meeting them. 

The school director should, besides, be fa- 
miliar with approved movements in the busi- 
ness phase of school matters. The significance 
of consolidation with arguments pro and con; 
the transportation of pupils at public expense; 
the value to teachers and indirectly to pupils 
of association meetings, institutes and summer 
normals; the laws concerning, and the im- 
portance attaching to local taxation for school 
purposes—these and many other subjects call 
for some study and consideration at the hands 
of our school directors. 

As a means of keeping “posted” on school 
board matters, I can suggest none better than 
the reading of such publications as “The Amer- 
ican School Board Journal,” published by 
William George Bruce at Milwaukee. This 
periodical has departments of school laws, 
school architecture, school administration, sup- 
plies and furniture, with pages devoted to 
teachers, superintendents, school boards proper, 
textbooks, current school events, ete., besides an 
abundance of valuable advertising matter.—La. 
School Review. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 


Cleveland, O. Upon recommendation of Su- 
perintendent W. H. Elson the board has deter- 
mined to abolish the study of German in the 
lower four grades of the public schools. In 
place of it special effort will be put forth to 
perfect pupils in the reading and speaking of 
the English language. 

The elimination of German from all the 
grades was first suggested by the “Educational 
Commission” which investigated the school sys- 
tem during the past school year. For begin- 
ners, the members of the commission argued 
that the German acquired is at best only a 





MRS M. DWIGHT GOSS 
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smattering. Elementary pupils learn little of 
the language and do not get enough time to 
master the elements of English. The reasons 
for including German in the elementary grade 
curriculum a generation ago, when there was a 
substantial German immigration to this coun- 
try, no longer exists. Not only in Cleveland, 
but in the great majority of American cities, 
German immigration has ceased. 

The commissioners further cited the well 
known fact that comparatively few pupils grad- 
uate from high schools, while the vast majority 
of them stop the theoretical part of their edu- 
cation after the completion of the grammar 
grades. On this fact they based a strong ar- 
gument in favor of teaching elementary pupils 
all the English they can possibly receive, be- 
cause it is to be the language they will use 
most exclusively the rest of their lives. In 
the words of the report of the commission, “the 
most important study a child can have in his 
early years is his own language; or if he is 
foreign born, or of foreign parentage, the lan- 
guage of the country in which he is living, 
which is the language he will use most 
throughout his entire life.” 

Girard, Ohio. The high school course has 
been lengthened from three to four years. Ger- 
man has been introduced as a third year study. 


DUBIOUS. 

About What Her Husband Would Say. 

A Michigan woman tried Postum Food Coffee 
because ordinary coffee disagreed with her and 
her husband. She writes: 

“My husband was sick for three years with 
eatarrh of the bladder, and palpitation of the 
heart, caused by coffee. Was-unable to work 
at all and in bed part of the time. 

“T had stomach trouble, was weak and fretful 
so I could not attend to my housework—both of 
us using coffee all the time and not realizing 
it was harmful. 

“One morning the grocer’s wife said she be- 
lieved coffee was the cause of our trouble and 
advised Postum. I took it home rather dubi- 
ous about what my husband would say—he was 
fond of coffee. 

“But I took coffee right off the table and we 
haven’t used a cup of it since. You should have 
seen the change in us, and now my husband 
never complains of heart palpitation any more. 
My stomach trouble went away in two weeks 
after I began Postum. My children love it and 
it does them good, which can’t be said of coffee. 

“A lady visited us who was always half sick. 
I told her I’d make her a cup of Postum. She 
said it was tasteless stuff, but she watched me 
make it, boiling it thoroughly for 15 minutes, 
and when done she said it was splendid. Long 
boiling brings out the flavor and food quality.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. “There’s a reason.” 











Cleveland, O. The campaign of the teach- 
ers for a raise in salary has ended successfully. 
The new salary schedule, raising the pay gen- 
erally and increasing both the minimum and 
maximum, was approved and adopted at a spe- 
cial meeting of the board of education early in 
August. 

The new schedule will increase the total 
amount of the pay roll approximately $100,000 
annually. It provides for a minimum of $500 
and a maximum of $900, as against a mini- 
mum of $400 and a maximum of $800 hereto- 
fore. 

Under the terms of the schedule teachers of 
six years’ or less experience will receive $25 
more each year than before. Teachers of from 
seven to eleven years’ experience will receive 
an increase of $50. Those teaching in the 
schools twelve years will be eligible to a $100 
increase. The increases are arranged in three 
different grades, teachers advancing in grade 
according to time of service and proficiency. 

Paterson, N. J. After several years of per- 
sistent effort the teachers have succeeded in 
securing for themselves an increase of salary. 
At a recent meeting of the school board Super- 
intendent W. E. Chancellor submitted a sched- 
ule, which was adopted. 

Teachers when first employed are granted a 
temporary certificate which entitles them to a 
pay of $425 for the first year of service and 
$460 for the second. After this they are granted 
a permanent certificate and advancetl to a sal- 
ary of $500 for the third year, $550 for the 
fourth, and $600 for the fifth and sixth. 

Eligibility to salaries exceeding $600 is de- 
pendent upon securing a second and higher cer- 
tificate, granted upon examination by the board 
of examiners, and known as the “regular ele- 
mentary certificate.” A teacher who has suc- 
cessfully obtained such a certificate will re- 
ceive $650 for the seventh year of work, with 
annual increases of $50 up to $750 for the 
ninth and tenth years. 

Eligibility for further advance is dependent 
upon a third and highest certificate, designated 
“professional,” which is also granted by a 
board of examiners. In the eleventh year a 
teacher will then earn $800; further increases 
of $50 each are made in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth year, leading to the maximum of 
$900. 

The maximum for kindergartens and Grades 

I to V inclusive is fixed in the schedule at $850. 
' A teacher failing for four successive half- 
years to secure the report of superintendent 
and principal as satisfactory may be taken 
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from the permanent list and transferred for 
trial in another school upon temporary ap- 
pointment for one year. 

The position of first assistant is abolished. 
Upon recommendation of superintendent and 
principal a teacher of the grammar graduating 
class may receive an addition of $100 annually 
during the time of assignment to such class. 

In schools of twenty classes or over, upon the 
recommendation of superintendent and princi- 
pal, one teacher, and in schools of forty classes 
or over, two teachers may be eligible to $100 
additional compensation for regular service by 
appointment as special assistant to the prin- 
cipal during term of assignment to such duties, 
but such appointment shall be made irrespective 
of the grade to which the teacher is assigned. 
Such special assistant shall take charge of one 
of the assemblies and assist in other educa- 
tional duties of a clerical or executive nature 
affecting not less than ten classes. 

Teachers in the model department of the 
normal school may receive $100 additional sal- 
ary, upon recommendation of superintendent 
and principal 

Portsmouth, Va. The board of education 
has fixed the annual increase in the salaries of 
teachers at $1.50 per month. 

A report recently made by a committee of 
the Maine Pedagogical Association, appointed 
to ascertain the salaries paid to school teach- 
ers in that state, helps to reinforce the argu- 
ment frequently made, says a writer in Leslie’s 
Weekly, that our educators in general, and 
public school teachers in particular, are a 
wretchedly underpaid body of men and women. 
As a result of its investigations the committee 
received returns from 4,378 teachers in ele- 
mentary schools, and found that a majority of 
the women teachers were working for from $6 
to $9 per week, while only 575, or about one- 
tenth, were paid more than $10. It was found 
that half the women teachers in Maine are 
working for less than $200 a year. 

In comparing the pay of Maine teachers with 
the wages of cotton mill operatives in the state, 
the committee found that the balance in favor 
of the former was very slight. For instance, 
the 6,530 women working in the cotton mills 
of Maine get an average weekly wage of $5.99, 
while the women school teachers get an aver- 
age weekly wage of $6.90. The men in the 
cotton mills of Maine get an average weekly 
wage of $8.01, while the men teachers get $9.18. 
Since it costs a person much more to become 
properly equipped for the teaching profession 
than it does to become an efficient mill worker, 
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to say nothing of the higher expense of daily 
living for the former, the additional wage re- 
ceived by the teachers, according to this re. 
port, is far less than it should be. 

We have no reason to suppose that teachers 
in Maine are worse off with respect to pay than 
they are in most other states of the Union. 
While it is true that the best teachers are not 
those who are in the profession for the money 
they can make out of it, it is also true that, as 
a general rule, good service of any kind in any 
calling can only be had on a basis of fair and 
adequate pay. It is no disparagement to say 
of any worker that he is “worthy of his hire,” 
and that he ought to have it. In any case, the 
public is without excuse in doling out to the 
teachers of our youth the beggarly pittance 
which most of them receive. 

Dayton, O. The board of education has re- 
vised the teachers’ salary schedule. The mini- 
mum wage was fixed at $50 with an increase of 
$5 per month for the second year and subse- 
quent annual increases of $2.50 per month until 
a maximum of $70 is reached. 

The pay of substitute teachers has been raised 
from $1.75 to $2 per day of actual service. 

Peoria, Iil. Increases in the salaries of teach- 
ers have been determined by the finance com- 
mittee of the board of education at $5 per 
month for teachers who have taught in the 
schools five years, and $2.50 for those who have 
been employed less than five years. 

Joplin, Mo. The school board has increased 
the maximum salary of grade teachers to $55 
per month. 

Joliet, Ill. A revised schedule of salaries has 
been adopted increasing the pay of all teachers 
in the employ of the board. The minimum 
salary is fixed at $375 per year for beginners. 
In the second year an increase of $25 is pro- 
vided, after which $50 are added annually until 
the maximum of $650 is reached. 

GOOD NIGHTS’ SLEEP. 
No Medicine So Beneficial to Brain and Nerve. 

Lying awake nights makes it hard to keep 
awake and do things in daytime. To take 
“tonics and stimulants” under such cireum- 
stances is like setting the house on fire to see 
if you can put it out. 

The right kind of food promotes refreshing 
sleep at night and a wideawake individual dur- 
ing the day. 

A lady changed from her old way of eating, 
to Grape-Nuts, and says: 

“For about three years I had been a great 
sufferer from indigestion. After trying several 
kinds of medicine, the doctor would ask me to 
drop off potatoes, then meat, and so on, but in a 
few days that craving, gnawing feeling would 
start up, and I would vomit everything I ate 
and drank. 

“When I started on Grape-Nuts, vomiting 
stopped, and the bloating feeling which was so 
distressing disappeared entirely. 

“My mother was very much bothered with 
diarrhoea before commencing the Grape-Nuts, 
because her stomach was so weak she could not 
digest her food. Since using Grape-Nuts she 
is well, and says she don’t think she could live 
without it. 

“Tt is a great brain restorer and nerve builder, 
for I can sleep as sound and undisturbed after 
a supper of Grape-Nuts as in the old days 
when I could not realize what they meant by 
a ‘bad stomach.’ There is no medicine so ben- 
eficial to nerves and brain as a good night’s 
sleep, such as you can enjoy after eating Grape- 
Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


“There’s a reason.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
Andersen’s Danish Fairy Legends and Tales. 

Edited by Sarah C.\ Brooks. Cloth, price, 25 
cents. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
Chicago. 

In the introduction and preface the editor 
has given teachers practical suggestions for 
handling these tales. Each one should be told 
once in its entirety, then the sections for “the 
pure pleasure.” This last is a delightful phase. 
It should next be told in acts which will cul- 
tivate an idea of the natural divisions of the 
tale. It should be reproduced, first dramatically, 
in drawing, orally, as these are natural modes 
of expression, and help to develop individuality. 
Later the tales may be reproduced in writing. 

The teacher is urged to become, as far as 
possible, a student of literature and an investi- 
gator of original sources of supply—strong, 
sensible advice. The study of Aesop, Grimm, 
Hans Christian Andersen, Homer, Anderson’s 
Norse mythology, the Bible, German, English, 
French and American history, is recommended. 
This seems rather a formidable list; but to 
quote from the editor, “All things reasonable 
are possible to earnest persevering effort.” 
Short Courses in Shorthand. 

Isaac Pitman. Cloth, gilt, 192 pages. Price, 
$1.25, postpaid. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New 
York City. 

This book is a complete exposition of the 
Isaac Pitman system of shorthand, arranged in 
forty lessons, for use in high and commercial 
schools. The primary object of the book is to 
make the student an efficient and fairly rapid 
business stenographer. Position writing and 
words and sentences are introduced in the first 
lesson; phrases are taught from the fifth les- 
son and business letters begin in the seventh. 
Grammalogs and contractions are introduced 
gradually and incorporated into all the exercises. 

Every possible precaution has been taken in 
the proof reading to make the engraved short- 
hand forms absolutely accurate and prominent 
teachers have been called in to re-read the en- 
tire work. The book has been issued in leaflet 
form for correspondence school use. 

The Art Reader. 


Prepared for supplementary reading. By P. 
E. Quinn. 167 pages; price, $1.00. Published 
by A. W. Elson & Company, Boston. 

In a simple and direct style the author pre- 
sents instructive discussions and descriptions 
on standard works of art. Painting, sculpture 
and architecture are treated in a manner, not 
only to excite interest in the things that are 
beautiful, but, also to fix correct standards of 
art in the minds of the student. 

Thus, the work is explanatory as well as his- 
torical, and contains the things that one must 
know in order to form a just appreciation of 
popular works of art. 

The Language Speller. 

A correlation of language work with spelling. 
By Elizabeth H. Spalding, teacher of English, 
Pratt Institute, and Frank R. Moore, principal 
commercial high school, Brooklyn. Part II. 
144 pages; price, 30 cents. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, Chicago. 

Teachers in business and technical schools 
have made some capital spelling and language 
books. The ground covered may be compara- 
tively small, but it is thoroughly covered. One 
does not need to go far afield to find the reason 
of this excellence. The material in these books 
has been selected and arranged with a view to 
practical daily use. 

In this book there is a deal of spelling— 
some four thousand words. But sufficient at- 
tention has been given formation that pupils 
may read the meaning of the words they spell 
in the words themselves. Groups of synonyms 
are given in nearly every lesson. There is not 
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Calendar, Signs used in Typography, Proofreading, etc 
sessions, Panama, Japan, a etc. 


pocket size -« ° ° 





For sale at all bookstores, by all jobbers, news 


a little drill in writing business letters, letters 
of friendship, formal notes. Under paragraph 
and composition writing are pertinent sugges- 
tions on points that may be made, on appro- 
priate allusions, on good and poor ways of us- 
ing material. Correct punctuation is never 
forgotten. Definite instruction and drill has 
been given in clear, orderly thinking, that 
should result in clear, orderly, pleasing ex- 
pression. 


York City, Pa. Adopted: Aldrich & Forbes’ 
progressive third reader, Hinsdale’s American 
Government. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Selected for high school 
use: Halleck’s Psychology, Duerr’s German 
Book, Linville & Kelley’s Zoology. 

Akron, O. The board has selected new books 
to be used in the public schools for a period of 
five years: Jones’ First reader, Ginn & Co.; 
Heath’s Second and Third readers; Brooks’ 
First and Third readers; Carpenter’s’ Australia; 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare; Tarr & Mc- 
Murry’s geography, Dodge’s geography. 

Traverse City, Mich. Adopted for use in 
the schools: Modern Music Series, Moore’s 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL EDITION 
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Webster’s 
New Standard Dictionary 
High School 
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Edition, extensive etymologies, the use of 
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Dictionaries. 750 pages, 840 illustrations, 
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Commercial Arithmetic, Halleck’s English Lit- 
erature. 

Kansas City, Mo. Ward’s Rational Method 
of Reading, which has gradually replaced the 
old McGuffey readers, has been officially 
adopted by the board of education. The Modern 
Music series has been selected for use in the 
grade schools. 

Eschbach, Pa. Frye’s Primary Geography 
and Hunt’s Progressive Speller adopted. 

Gibraltar, Pa. Culler’s Physiology, 
lished by J. B. Lippincott & Co., adopted. 

Springfield, O. “Steps in English” adopted to 
supplant Metcalf & Bright’s Language series. 

Among the recent adoptions of Ginn & Co.’s 
text books in California may be noted: New 
Educational Music Course, in Los Angeles 
county; Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar, 
in the Los Angeles high school; Millikan & 
Gale’s Physics, in the Los Angeles Polytechnic 
high school. b 

Lansing, Mich. The Webster-Cooley two- 
book course in language, published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., has been adopted by the 
board of education. Pearson’s Essentials of 
Latin was selected for high school use. 
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TEXT BOOK ADOPTIONS. 
Continued from page 14. 

Columbus, O. The board of education has 
adopted the following text books for use in the 
public schools: 

Jones’ readers, McPherson & Henderson’s 
chemistry, Collar & Daniel’s first year Latin, 
Allen & Greenough’s Latin grammar, Ginn & 
Co. i 

Young & Jackson’s arithmetic, Krohn’s phy- 
siology and hygiene, Coulter’s botany, Jordan, 
Kellogg & Heath’s Animal Studies, D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Buehler & Hotchkiss’ English lessons, Bueh- 
ler’s English grammar, Newson & Co.; Sad- 
ler’s commercial arithmetic, industrial book- 
keeping, Sadler-Rowe Company; Essentials in 
English history, Progressive speller, Abbott’s 
First Latin Writer, American Book Company; 
Martin’s Human Body, Jageman’s advanced 
German composition, Henry Holt & Co. 

Mace’s United States history, Rand, McNally 
& Co.; Syke’s English Composition, Charles 
Seribner’s Sons; Ashley’s American Govern- 
ment, The Macmillan Company; Wesselheaft’s 
German Composition, D. C. Heath & Oo.; 
Lyons’ Commercial Law, Powers & Lyons; Bul- 
lock’s Elements of Economics, Silver, Burdett 
& Co. eeu 

Lowell, Mass. Bradbury’s arithmetic and 
Nichol’s arithmetic are in use in the city 
schools. The report that another arithmetic 
had been adopted, printed in the August issue 
of the Journal, is erroneous. The texts of 
Thompson, Brown & Co. have been in use for 
some time and will be continued. 

Gregg’s shorthand is rapidly winning favor 
among the high schools in all sections of the 
country. Among the recent adoptions of the 
system may be mentioned high schools at 
Bloomington, Ill., Eldorado Co., and Placer- 
ville, Cal.; Louistown, Pa.; Leadville, Colo.; 
Winona, Minn.; Amesbury, Mass.; Idaho Falls, 
Idaho; South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Rational Typewriting, published by the 
Gregg Publishing Co., Chicago, has been se- 
lected for use in the high schools of Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

The Webster-Cooley books are becoming well 
known and liked in Pennsylvania. The Three- 
book Series has lately been placed on the au- 
thorized list of Philadelphia, while the Two- 
book Course has been adopted this summer by 
Nazareth and Phoenixville. Webster’s Ele- 
mentary Composition and Webster’s English 
Composition and Literature, which, together 
with the Language books, make up the complete 
Webster-Cooley Course, have been adopted by 
a number of Pennsylvania cities. 

New York City has recently placed the Web- 
ster-Cooley Two-book Course in Language, 
Grammar and Composition on its authorized list. 

District No. 20, representing one-half of the 
city of Pueblo, Colo., has adopted Fiske’s 
School History of the United States. 

Tiffin and Massillon, Ohio, have recently 








adopted Tappan’s Our 
Country’s Story. 

The following books 
have been placed on | 
the Ohio Pupils’ Read- 
ing Circle’s list: 

Hazard’s Three Years 
with the Poets. 

Tappan’s American 
Hero Stories. 


Hans Anderson’s | 
Tales (Riv. Lit. Ser. | 
Edition.) | 


Martineau’s Peasant 
and Prince. 


Edition.) 
Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare. (Riv. 


Lit. Ser. Edition.) 

Newark, O. Adopted 
for school use: 

Tarr’s physical ge- 
ography, Trotter’s 
commercial geography, 
The Maemillan Com- 


pany. | 
Collar & Daniell’s 
First Year Latin, 
Young’s astronomy, 
Wentworth’s higher | 
arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, trigonome- 
try, Stein’s 
exercises, 


ery’s English history, 
New Educational mu- 





Lessons in Commercial Geography 


For use in connection with 


Maury’s Complete Geography 


These lessons provide for a continual review of 
the parts of geography previously studied that have a 
(Riv. Lit. | bearing on production and trade. 
| A complete course in commercial geography is 
published as a supplement in a revised edition of 
Maury’s Complete Geography. | 

This edition contains new and revised maps, a 
complete index, statistical tables, production diagrams, 
trade and industrial maps, and complete machinery for 
the study of this subject with the least loss of time 
and energy on the part of both pupils and teachers. 


von UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO. 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street 
NEW YORK CITY | 





sic books, Ginn & 
Company. 

Bennett’s Latin 
composition, Carhart 
& Chute’s physics, 


West’s Ancient World, Allyn & Bacon. 

Becker’s Elementary German, Thomas’ Ger- 
man grammar, Henry Holt & Co. 

Swinton’s etymology, Watkins’ literature, 
Laughlin’s economics, Harkness’ Latin gram- 
mar, Guerber’s Story of the English, American 
Book Co. 

McLauglin’s history, D. Appleton & Co.; 
Spencer’s Business Law; Scott & Denny’s 
English composition; Stepping Stones to Lit- 
erature, Silver, Burdett & Co.; Walsh new 
arithmetics, D. C. Heath & Co. 

Lorain, O. Adopted Cyr’s first and second 
readers, Ginn & Co.; Heath third and fourth 
readers, D. C. Heath & Co.; Progressive fifth 
reader, American Book Co.; Text Books of Art 
Education, Prang Educational Co. 

Centerville, O. Scott-Southworth’s lessons 
in English, published by Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co.; Overton’s physiology, American Book Co., 
and Stepping Stones to Literature, Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., adopted. 

The Educational music course, published by 
Ginn & Co., has been selected by the school 
board. 

Tappan’s American Hero Stories, lately pub- 
lished, bids fair to become as popular as the 
author’s Our Country Story, which in Massa- 
chusetts alone is used in over eighty cities and 
towns. Some of the places in Massachusetts 
which have adopted American Hero Stories this 
summer are: Brookline, Clinton, Rochester, 
Lawrence, Stockbridge. 


Elyria, O., adopted Ward’s Primer. 

East Liverpool, O., adopted Ward’s Rational 
Method in Reading, published by Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., for use in the schools. 

Stepping Stones to Literature readers have 
been readopted by the board of education at 
Dayton, O. 

Bucyrus, O., adopted Arnold’s Primer, Step- 
ping Stones to Literature, Books 1 to 8, Aley 
& Rothrock’s algebra. 

Massillon, O., adopted Ward’s readers, Books 
1 to 3, and Stepping Stones to Literature, 
Books 4 to 6. 

Canton, O. The board of education has 
adopted Bartlett’s Elements of English Gram- 
mar, published by Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Ward’s Rational Method in Reading is now 
in regular use in 172 Ohio cities, towns and vil- 
lages. One hundred and thirty teachers were 
enrolled in the method classes at the Wooster 
Summer School. Miss Roling, in charge of 
the method department, specialized on the 
adopting of the Rational Method. 

The “Standard Webster” school dictionaries, 
published by Laird & Lee of Chicago, have been 
adopted by numerous boards of education in 
all sections of the country. An unprecedented 
rush of orders is expected during September, 
when the schools open. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The board has refused 
to purchase copies of the Winslow arithmetic 
or the Natural music reader for which the con- 
tract with the American Book Company has 
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OUTLINES OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By. J. H. GILMORE, Ph. D., of the University of Rochester. 


A Book that meets the present requirements in teaching Literature. For advanced High 
School or first year College work. Price, 75 cts. Specimen pages mailed on request 


We also publish Question books on Geography, Arithmetic, Grammar and History. 


Write for Catalogue. 


SCRANTOM, WETMORE & CO. B. D. BERRY & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROCHESTER.N. Y. 





SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: 


Interested in better methods, better material, and better results 
in the handwriting of the children in school will find Berry’s Writ- 
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ing Books the best means of getting results. 
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LITERATURE 
Page's Chief American Poets . . . 


LANGUAGE 


Grammar, and Composition 


HISTORY 


Leacock’s Elements of Political Science 
Tappan’s American Hero Stories 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 





expired. It was feared that the purchase would 
tie the schools to the use of these books for a 
period of five years just as if the books had 


been formally adopted. The company was 
blacklisted by the former board, but the new 
body has not yet manifested its attitude toward 
the firm. 

Walter Folwell, United States supervisor of 
the Creek Indian schools, has been selected by 
Ginn & Co. to write a geographical sketch of 
the new state of Oklahoma. Mr. Folwell will 
furnish maps, including a geological map, to 
accompany the sketch. 

Boards of education of Columbus, Dayton, 
Newark, Massillon, Gallion, Marion, Defiance, 
Miamisburg, Xenia and Bellefontaine, O., have 
adopted the New Educational Music Course, 
published by Ginn & Co. 

Hamilton, O. Adopted: Jones’ Readers, 
Mother Tongue language and grammar, Milli- 
kan & Gale’s physics. 

Middleport, O. Adopted, Frye’s geographies, 


Montgomery’s history, Mother Tongue lan- 
guage and grammar. 
Norwalk, Wapakoneta, Reynoldsburg and 


Pataskala, O., just adopted the Frye geography, 
published by Ginn & Co. 

Youngstown, O. Montgomery’s history has 
just been adopted on the recommendation of 
Supt. Chaney and the ward principals. This 
is the first break in what has been a solid list 
of books in use for years in Youngstown. 

Mansfield and Hillsboro, O., adopted the 
Blaisdell physiologies. 

Canton, O. Adopted, Jones’ readers, Mother 
Tongue language and grammar, displacing Me- 
Guffey and Steps in English. 

Lorain and Dennison, O., adopted Cyr read- 
ers, introducing books in the first two grades 
the coming school year. 

Boards of education of Dayton, Hamilton, 
Tronton, Mansfield, Lorain, Massillon, Bueyruis, 
Athens and Circleville adopted Millikan & 
Gale’s physics. 

Allen & Greenough’s Latin grammar adopted 
for five years’ use in high schools of Colum- 
bus, O., on the written request of all Latin 
teachers and the four high school principals. 

Dayton and Piqua, O., adopted Collar & 





A NEW GEOMETRY 


Plane and Solid Geometry, by Isaac 
Newton Failor, Principal Richmond 
Hill High School, New York City. 
430 pages $1.25: Just ready. 


Authorities both in the East and in the 
West strongly urged the publication of this 
book as an improvement over any preced- 
ing work on the subject. 

A special feature is an entirely new type 
presentation giving alegible page not confus- 
ing to the student, but easily comprehended. 

The book is the result of many years of 
class-room experience. 


The Century Co., Union Square, 


New York 





LATEST EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Tappan’s England’s and America’s Literature 


Webster's Elements of Grammar and Composition ._. 9 
The Webster-Cooley Two-Book Course in Language, 
Book I .45 Book II .60 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


CHICAGO 











$1.75 
1.20 


1.75 
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Daniell’s First Year 
Latin. Piqua also. 


adopted the Allen & 
Greenough Latin 
grammar. 

Springfield, Ohio. 
Adopted, the Allen & 
Greenough Four Book 
Caesar and McPher- 
son & Henderson’s 
Chemistry. 

Muscatine, Iowa. 
Adopted, the Blodgett 
primer and Jones’ first 
reader, published by 
Ginn & Co. 

Dayton, O. Adopted 
for school use: Gilbert 
& Brigham’s physical 
geography, D. Apple- 
ton & Co., Chicago. 

Belleville, Tl. The 
school board has se- 
lected the following 
text books for school use: Young & Jackson’s 
urithmetics, Krohn’s physiologies, Brooks’ 
primer, published by D. Appleton & Co. 

Alton, Ill. Adopted for school use: Young 
& Jackson’s arithmetiecs. 

Passaic, N. J. Berry’s writing books were 
adopted for exclusive school use by the board of 
edueation. These books do two things better 
than has ever been done before: They cause 
the young learner to take delight in writing, 
which is one-half the skill in any art. They 
give the children muscular control, which is 
the only sure means to the fixed habit of 
writing a good hand. Published by B. D. 
Berry & Co., 376 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

Muscatine, Ia. At the recent annual meet- 
ing of the board of education Berry’s writing 
books were adopted by unanimous vote for use 
in the publie schools. 

Reloit, Wis. At a meeting of the board of 
education Berry’s writing books were adopted 
by unanimous vote for use in the public 
schools. 

Shenandoah, Pa. The Popular Slant Copy 
Books, published by Christopher Sower & Co., 
have been adopted for use in the schools. 

North Middleton, Pa., adopted Beitzel’s 
speller, published by Christopher Sower & Co. 

South Middleton, Pa., secured for school. use 
Brumbaugh’s readers, published by Christopher 
Sower & Co. 

Womelsdorf, Pa., adopted Philips’ Civil Gov- 
ernment. 

San Antonio, Tex. The Webb & Ware draw- 
ing books have been replaced by the Prang Edu- 
cational Company’s series. 

Keokuk, Ia. The Modern Music-Series, pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett & Co., has been se- 
lected by the board for school use. 

Carlyle’s “Tleroes and Hero Worship,” one of 
Group V in the list of college requirements 
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Oakland 






















































A new series with common- 
sense problems which deal 
with actual business as it ex- 
ists in America to-day #& uo 


SMITH’S ARITHMETICS 


They stand the test of the 
classroom, and produce better 
work in arithmetic than any. 
other series. 
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during 1909-11, will shortly be published in the 
Riverside Literature Series by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., John Chester Adams, instructor in 
English at Yale, to be the editor. 

Dallas, Tex. Modern Music Series, published 
by Silver, Burdett & Co., adopted. 

Oskaloosa, Ia., Urbana, IIl., Centralia, IIl., 
Longmont, Colo., Slatington, Pa., DeWitt, Ia., 
Anna, Ill., Aitkin, Minn., are a few of the 
places which have recently adopted Berry’s 
writing books. 

Roddy’s geographies displace the Natural 
geographies at Chardon, Fairport and Woos- 
ter, O. 

Millikan & Gale’s physics adopted at Lorain, 
Massillon, Mansfield and Shelby, O., for the 
elementary classes at Ohio State university 
as well as in the preparatory departments of 
Ohio Wesleyan university, Marietta college, 
Dennison university and Ohio university. 

A few recent adoptions of Philips’ Civil Gov- 
ernment, published by the Christopher Sower 
Company, are Martinsbury, W. Va.; Salisbury 
township, Lancaster county, Pa.; Manheim 
borough, Lancaster county, Logan township, 
Blair county, McIntire, Iyeoming county, Pa.; 
Union township, Bedford county, E. Hemp- 
field, Pa. 

Christopher Sower’s new freehand writing 
books are having a splendid sale wherever they 
have been offered for introduction. Numerous 
places in Pennsylvania have selected them for 
use in the schools. 

The city of Atlanta, Ga., has just adopted 
and introduced Normal Review Intermediate 
Slant Copy Books, published by Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co.; Krohn’s Graded Lessons in Hy- 
giene, D. Appleton & Co. 

Knoxville, Tenn., has adopted Smith’s Mod- 
ern Music Books, published by Silver, Burdett 
& Co. 
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The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality ; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSF ORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 


cents to Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Provi- 
dence, R.I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 





Tangled in His Specifications. 

- “Tommy, you were not at school yesterday. 
Why was that?” asked the teacher. 

“T was sick, ma’am,” answered Tommy. 

“T am sorry to hear it. What was the 
trouble ?” 

“T had a awful sore thumb.” 

“That is too bad. What caused it?” 

“T—I stepped on a rusty nail, ma’am.” 

Then the teacher knew that Tommy had 
played hookey and gone to the ball game. 


. Needed. 
“To you think we need a spelling reform?” 
“Not half as much as we need a more pro- 
nounced reform.” 





First Student—Have you heard the new lec- 
tures on school hygiene? 

Second Student—Yes, but what’s the good 
of it? 

First Student—Well, it seems from these lec- 
tures that our classrooms are so unhygienically 
constructed that I certainly cannot attend any 
more lectures in them. 


Nene Wiffenfdaften. 

Todter: 8h Habe 
jebt meine Priifung in 
Den Elementarfacern 
abgelegt; jebt mug id 


nod Phyfiologie, Biy- | recommend and use the Beginners’ pencil. 
chologie und Biologie | made expressly for Beginners. 

jtudieren.” —- Mutter: | tains a large soft lead suitable for easy writing. 
»O nein, mein liebes 


Kind; jekt twirft du gue 
nadjt Rochologie, Wafdh- 
ologie, AWbjtaubologie 
und Gtridologie jtudie- 
ren! inde dir gleid 
mal eine Sehiirge vor.“ 


Joseph 


It Was the Motorman. 

Miss Georgena Faulkner, who was the official 
“story teller” of the Chicago vacation schgols 
last summer, relates how a gushing kindergar- 
ten teacher succeeded in illustrating to a class 
the autumn breeze. She started out in this 
manner: 

“Now, children, as I was riding down to the 
school this beautiful morning, on the front seat 
of the car, when the leaves of the trees were 
rustling, what do you suppose lightly kissed 
me on the cheek ?” 


“The motorman,” 


spoke up a small boy. 


Sunday-school Teacher: “Johnny, do you 
know what becomes of bad people when they 
die?” 

Little Johnny: “Yessum; it’s a ten to one 
shot that somebody buries them.” 





Teacher: “Johnny, I don’t believe you’ve 
studied your geography. 

Johnny: No, mum; I heard pa say the map 
of the world was changin’ every day, an’ I 
thought I’d wait a few years till things get set- 
tled. 

Johnny’s Philosophy 

Skool bord membranes is a necessary evil. 
dey is found in all cities wat haf any kids to 
praktise on. dey is put in hi plases to fill up 
dose plases an to mak us boiys do all kinds er 
stunts the sam of witch is not haf necessary. 
mi paw he says ef i grow up ever to be a man 
mebbe i will only be good ernuff for a skool 
directory. dat’s sayin a hole lot fer dose pee- 
ple, ain’t it? 

skool bord membranes is of too kinds, con- 
sarvitists an faddists. the furst named is al- 
rite but the last named is good fer nodding. 
it’s dese fattyists or wot ever you call ’em, 
dat is makeing us boiys tak kookin lessons, bein 
expected fer small pocks every weak an tinks lik 
dat. i can’t imagjine wi dose folkses wat ain’t 
drawin a sent of pay half too bodder them- 
shelfes wit all kinds of idees fer us kids. mi 
granpaw is president of er bank an i gess if 
his skools mad him wat he is der gude ernuff 
fer me too. 

i don’t no wat i’m goin to be even i get 
growed up but i jess wish dat none of dem 
skool directorys wats in the bord of eddicashun 
now don’t meet me den. i’m shure i'll go to 
the penitenshury fer life in spite of mi re- 
lashun. 

derefore i say let’s git rid of dese nuisances 
or orderwise mak dem do wats rite dey needant 
tink becuz dey aint getting no pay dat dey 
can get bak on us fellers for it. Ef dey aint 
got nothin else to do let em go home an mak 
fools of der own kids. 

Yours trooly, 
JOHNNY. 


e S the beginning gives a bias to the whole after 
development, so the early beginnings of edu- 
cation are of most importance.”’ 


—Froebel. 





Now if this great man was alive to-day, he would without a doubt 


It is as its name implies, 
It is half an inch in diameter aud con. 
It will not tire the 


muscles of the child’s hand, and it rests the hand of the teacher. Its 
generous size will appeal to all whether teachers of drawing or writing. 


Send two cents in stamps and a sample will be mailed you. 


Dixon Crucible Co. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Fair Warning. 


Woman—Now, if you don’t leave at once ’}] 
call my husband—and he’s an old Harvard foot- 
ball player. 

Tramp—Lady, if you love him don’t call him 
out. I used to play wid Yale. 





Last Summer. 
Teacher—And where is the capital of the 
United States? 
Pupil—It’s all over in France. 
got it. 


Rocke feller's 


A Choice Assortment. 
“What did your son take this year, Mrs, 
Sharp ?” 
“The gold medal for mathematics, the silver 
medal for rhetoric, the first premium in botany 
and philosophy, and the mumps.” 


The New Explanation. 

The New Stenographer—Here is the letter, 
sir. 
The Boss—Eh? But hold on. There are sev- 
eral misspelled words here. 

The New Stenographer—I beg your pardon, 
sir. Those words are not misspelled—they are 
simplified. : 

Associative Memory. 


“Tommy, what ancient king was it who 


played on the fiddle while Rome was burning?” 
“Hector, ma’am.’ 
“No, no—not Hector.” 
“Then it wuz Dook.” 
“Duke? What do you mean, Tommy?” 
I knowed 


“Well, then it must a’ been Nero. 
it was somebody with a dog’s name. 
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School Director: How do you like your ap- 
pointment as school janitor? 

Janitor: Much work and small pay. It does 
not look like an appointment to me. It is a 
disappointment. 








Of Interest to Wow 


| 
The Scott-Southworth Lessons in English, Books One and Two, were 
on May 14 adopted by a Commission of experts for exclusive use in all the 

| 


public schools in Indiana. 
offered upon fourteen different series. 


Chicago 


The adoption is for ten years, and bids were 
Correspondence earnestly solicited. 
BENJ. H. SANBORN @ CO., BOSTON 


New York KEW YORK. 





Judson and Bender’s GRADED LITERATURE READERS. 
Reed and Kellogg’s LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
Hutchinson’s PHYSIOLOGIES. Peter's MODERN CHEMISTRY 


MAYNARD. MERRILL & CO., Publishers 


OHIOAGO. 
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School Hygiene and Sanitation. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The employment of nurses 
to supplement the work of the medical inspec- 
tors in the publie schools is-urged by Dr. A. 
CG. Abbott, chief of the bureau of health. Dr. 
Abbott’s annual report shows that during the 
last school year the medical inspectors exam- 
ined 90,589 supposedly ill children, of which 
8,722 were excluded from the classes until they 
had recovered. The examiners also found 33,- 
983 children to be suffering from defects ot 
sight, hearing or other ailment. 

“With the present organization,” declares Dr. 
Abbott, “many children who are found in 
school suffering from more or less trivial ail- 
ments are sent to their homes, since their con- 
dition precludes all efforts at profitable study. 
Some of these children receive the necessary 
care, and are promptly readmitted. Others re- 
ceive no care. In some cases this is due to 
indifference- on the part of the parents; in 
others to ignorance and poverty, and also to the 
fact that the parents are away at work and 
eannot look after the child without seriously 
jeopardizing the family income. 

“Tt is to meet the needs of this large group 
of children that we have repeatedly recom- 
mended the employment of district school 
nurses. After about two years of practical ex- 
perience with a nurse in several of the schools 
we are prepared to demonstrate the immense 
advantage to be derived from their service. 
For instance, during the year under considera- 
tion a nurse detailed, with the approval of the 
authorities, served in seven of our schools. 
These schools had a total population of 8,037 
pupils.” 

The Taylor-Holden Co. 


Among the comparatively new firms that have 
started in business during the last few years 
particular mention is made of the Taylor-Hol- 
den Company, of Springfield, Mass., who manu- 
facture high grade Drawing Papers by a pat- 
ented process. 

The Taylor Patent Drawing Papers are man- 
ufactured for high, normal, manual training 
and technical school use. On the testimony of 
Henry Turner Bailey, Walter Sargent, C. A. 
Bennett, Frank E. Mathewson and other prom- 
inent instructors in drawing these papers should 
supplant the imported, hand made papers that 
are now in use in school work. 

The Taylor-Holden Company are supplying 
many of the largest cities with their papers. 

Among the different brands they manufacture 
are the “Haytol” brand for mechanical drawing, 
the “Taylor No. 1” brand, cold or hot pressed, 
for water color work, and the “Holden Free 
Hand” brand for free hand sketching. 

Another line of work that the Taylor-Holden 





G. W. HOLDEN, Pres't. 


Company is taking up 
is the publishing of 
technical books, con- 
sisting of “Notes for 
Mechanical Drawing,” 
by Frank E. Mathew- 
son, instructor of 
drawing in the Tech- 
nical High School, 
Springfield, Mass.; also 
Architectural Drawing 
Plates, Details of Con- 


struction, folio one , 
“y . difference. 
and Brick Work and 
Masonry, folio two, No. 122C. 


and a set of ten Plates 
of Mechanical Draw- 
ing Alphabets. 

These publications 
are now in general use, 
and, owing to their 
practical nature, they 
have received the en- 
dorsements and, recom- 
mendations of super- 
visors of manual train- 
ing in all parts of the 
country. 


THE TRUANT OFFICER. 


“The official whose duty it is to see that all 
children within the prescribed age attend 
school,” says a Pennsylvania editor, “holds a 
responsible position as to his duties. The edu- 
cation of the young is largely a measure of 
police protection. While it is true that educa- 
tion, in itself, does not make men or women 
honest and good citizens, it trains the great 
majority, lays the foundation on which the peo- 
ple, as a whole, can aspire to better environ- 
ments than the illiterate. Ignorance is a seri- 
ous handicap in the battle of life, in which 
every soul of us must play a part. Even the 
rich man’s children cannot avoid that—it is 
part of the common heritage of humanity. 

“Our truant officer, as do all those officials, 
no matter where dispersed, will tell us that the 
greater resistance to the enforcement of com- 
pulsory education comes from the _ illiterate 
class, parents who, ignorant themselves, do not 
understand why the state interferes and com- 
pels their children to acquire the rudiments of 
a common school education. It is in the slum 
sections of every city where the officer has most 
work to do, and where he meets the most op- 
position in the discharge of his duties. The 
education of the rising generation is a matter 
of public concern. The most superficial exam- 
ination of criminal statistics shows that an 
enormous percentage of all crimes are commit- 


THE GREATEST AMERICAN EDUCATORS 


Have Recommended, Endorsed, and Advocated the Adoption of the 


‘“‘Holden System for Preserving Books” 
In the Public Schools of the VU. S. 


This “ System” Provides the means of 


Making the text-books last 60 per cent. longer 
Keeping the books Clean, Neat and Sanitary 
Promoting Economy and Hygiene 

Saving Money for Every Taxpayer 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers are Waterproof and Germ Proof. Wear Like Leather 
The Holden Quick Repairing Material Instantly Repairs Broken or Weakened Bindings, Loosened or Torn Leaves 


Orders Amounting to Hun- 
reds of 


Book Covers 


housands of 


And Hundreds of Dozens 
of Repairing Material 


ORDER AT ONCE FOR FALL DELIVERY 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


AOC 


Every teacher who wants the best results in color work 
wants Devoe Colors; as soon as you try them, you'll see the 


This cut shows one of our most popular boxes, 


Three colors, four cakes—Carmine, 


Ultramarine Blue and two of Perfect Yellow; 
and one long-handled No. 7 brush—30c each. 

The same box with Black or Charcoal Gray in 
place of one Yellow at the same price. 


Special discounts to teachers and dealers. Address Depart- 
ment 5. The oldest and largest color makers in the country. 


Devoe @ Raynolds Co. 


176 Randolph St., Chicago. 
Fulton and William Sts., N 
1214 Grand Ave., Kansas City. 


ew York, 





ted by the illiterate classes. This is largely due 
to the environment and the denial which comes 
from ignorance of opportunity to work, save 
at the most laborious and least remunerated 
kinds of labor. 

“The duties of the truant officers are not 
always agreeable, but in public policy they must 
be enforced, and to that end every citizen should 
aid and support that official in carrying out 
the mandates of the law fully.” 


Chicago, Ill. In a recent lecture upon the 
topic “Some Phases of the Problem of Educa- 
tion in the South” Prof. P. P. Claxton of the 
University of Tennessee spoke at length upon 
the subject of the education of the negro. Dur- 
inz the course of the lecture he said: “The race 
question in the South is settled so far as it re- 
lates to the public schools and the cause of edu- 
cation. There will and must always be separate 
schoolhouses for the white and black children 
in the South. Parents of white children will 
never permit them to sit in the same schoolroom 
with the black child. These are the terms of 
the settlement of the race question, irrevocably 
approved by the people of the South, so far as 
their public schools are concerned. Further- 
more, one-half of the taxes collected for school 
purposes in the South are expended on schools 
for colored children.” 

Schenectady, N. Y. Smith’s arithmetics 
have been adopted by the school board. 


Received Weekly 





CO. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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Cranston, R. I. Contracts for furnishing 
the schools with supplies for the coming year 
have been awarded to J. L. Hammett Com- 
pany, Kenney Brothers and Watkins and the 
Fisterbrook Steel Pen Company. 

Little Rock, Ark. The board has purchased 
5,400 square feet of blackboard slate from the 
American Seating Company, Chicago. 

Wilmington, Del. Three hundred “Ideal” ad- 
justable desks have been purchased by the 
board from the Philadelphia branch of the 
American Seating Company. For the largest 
size the price paid is $5; for the medium size, 
$4.80, and for the primary size, $4.50. J. & J. 
Harman, J. M. Loftus, and Sheppard M. Jo- 
seph of Wilmington, and the New Jersey 
School-Church Furniture Company, Trenton, 
N. J., also submitted bids. 

Terre Haute, Ind. One thousand desks have 
been purchased from the Piqua branch of the 
American Seating Company. 

Marion, Ind. The Peabody School Furniture 
Company of North Manchester, Ind., has se- 
cured. the contract for 1,300 desks. Slate 
blackboards will be furnished by B. Wilson 
Smith, Indianapolis. 

Bellaire, O. Ninety desks purchased from 
the Piqua (O.) branch of the American Seat- 
ing Company. 

The board of education of Haverling high 
school of Bath, N. Y., has awarded the con- 
tract for a new heating and ventilating sys- 
tem to Lewis & Kitchen of Chicago. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. Nine hundred desks have 
been purchased by the board of education from 
the Bloomsburg School Furniture Company. 
Prices of the desks ranged from $2.50 to $2.85 
per desk. 

Louisville, Ky. Blackboards for two school 
buildings purchased from the Gregory Black- 
board and Crayon Company at 16 cents per 
square foot. 

Toledo, O. Four hundred and fifty desks 
have been purchased from the American Seat- 
ing Company. 

Holland, Mich. The Haney School Furni- 
ture Company has been awarded the contract 
for 200 new desks. 

Kansas City, Mo. Contract for school desks 
awarded to the Peabody School Furniture Com- 
pany, North Manchester, Ind. 





CLASS PINS QUE SPECIALTY 


If interested in Class Pins, write to us. 


Bunde & Upmeyer Co., Jewelers, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE ano SUPPLIES 


Jacksonville, I11. 
Contracts for science 
material awarded to 
the C. H. Stoelting 
Company, Chicago; for 
desks to the American 
Seating Company; for 
school supplies to F. L. 
Ledford. 

Altoona, Pa. A num- 
ber of desks will be 
furnished by the Am- 
erican Seating Com- 
pany. 

Little Rock, Ark. 


Nine hundred schools 


FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 


<e“s“ for «<‘*e 


SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION. 


These Art Productions have 
mever failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


We will make for you, free of 
charge, special and original designs executed in colors. Be sure to let us 
know what your class colors are, and about how many pins you can use; we 
will then quote you our lowest net figures. We do high-grade work only, but 
at very reasonable prices. Send for our helpful booklet ‘Facts and Hints.” 


71-75 Wisconsin Street, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


have been purchased 
from the A. H. An- 


drews Company, Chi- 


cago. Fermators. 
The Bradley water Milwaukee, - 

colors have recently 

been adopted by the 


following cities: Troy, 
N. Y.; Cleveland, O.; Central Falls, R. I.; 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The Holden Patent Book Cover Company is 
sending out postal cards asking for hurry up 
orders before the opening of schools. 

Omaha, Neb. The board of education has 
ordered a supply of Milton Bradley water colors 
from the Thomas Charles Company, Chicago. 

St. Paul, Minn. The Thomas Charles Com- 
pany, Chicago, has secured the contract for 
kindergarten supplies. 

The Milwaukee (Wis.) board of school diree- 
tors has ordered kindergarten materials from 
the Thomas Charles Company. 

Superior, Wis. Contract for water color 
paints awarded to the Thomas Charles Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Nanticoke, Pa. Contract tur school supplies 
awarded to the McConnell School Supply Com- 
pany and the Milton Bradley Company. 


San Antonio, Tex. A contract for four hun- 
dred single desks has been awarded to Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, Chicago. The price of 
the desks set up in the classrooms will be 
$947.88, which is $343 lower than the bid of 
any other firm. 


The essentials of durability for any article of 
manufacture are good materials and thorough 
construction. The Weber-Costello Company 
calls attention to the excellence of the materials 
entering into the making of “Weber” globes 
and to the firmness and evenness of the globe 
ball, the uniform finish of all parts, the correct 
balance and other points of comparison. The 


Mucilage. 





IDEAL SCRAP BOOK 
No Smearing of Fingers with Paste or 
Both sides of articles can be seen. 


Room under clippings for memoranda. 
Loose Leaf. Enormous capacity. Indexed. 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Wis. 


Send for Catalogue. 





tirm feels justified in stating that the superior- 
ity of “Weber” globes is unquestioned wherever 
they are known. 

Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
sueceeded in securing contracts for its winter 
supply of coal without the usual clauses pro- 
tecting the contractors against loss in case of 
strikes in the coal mining districts. It is esti- 
mated that fully $18,000 additional was paid 
by the. board on last year’s contracts because 
of the advantage taken by the coal men. 


Youngstown, O. The employment of a school 
“director” to take charge of the business affairs 
of the schools is being considered. The new 
official is to have oversight of all repairs on the 
school buildings, supervise the janitors, pur- 
chase books and supplies, and do all other work 
connected with the schools. 

La Crosse, Wis. The wages of the school jan- 
itors have been advanced by the board of edu- 
cation to $50 per month. 

Two members of the Detroit board of educa- 
tion have been arrested on charges of bribery. 
Dr. Arthur C. Lee, lately a candidate for. the 
presidency of the board, is alleged to have of- 
fered A. M. Treppa, a member, a gift of $1,000 
for his vote. Another member, Albert Hely, 
is charged with having accepted $100 from a 
candidate for a school janitorship. 

Clifton Heights, Pa. The board, consisting 
of six members, has been deadlocked since 
June over the election of a president. . The 
citizens have appealed to the courts to name 
a new school board. 





NEW BUILDING 
NEW LOCATION 
NEW STOCK 





On April 18th we were burned 
out. On April 25th we were in 
new offices. On May 10th our 
new building was completed. 
WE ARE NOW 

READY FOR BUSINESS 
and willsoon have a new store 
in Greater San Francisco. Will 
continue as before to handle 

School Furniture and Supplies 


Boos and Apparatus 





Do It To-pDay ! ! WHAT ? 

TEACHERS :—Show this to School Boards! 

ScHOOL BoaRDs:—Get our Special Catalog and net prices 
of any goods wanted. School Desks, - ’ . . 
Book-Cases, Biank-Books, Charts, Flags, Globes, Maps, Wire Window Guards, 
Dictionaries, Holders, and Apparatus from High School to Primary 
Department. 

Assortment Large; Price Small; Quality Good. WHat Ese? 

Send us your orders! Satisfaction Guaranteed! Agents wanted 
everywhere. 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wisconsin. 


Simple. Convenient. Practical. Complete. 

For sale by all up-to-date booksellers and 
Stationers. Send for our catalogue No. 10 
of Scrap and Invoice Books, and other 
specialties. 


IDEAL SPECIALTY COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


141 Clinton St., 106 Fulton St., 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Opera and Church Seating 





Ali manufacturers and publishers desir-. 
ing a Coast connection can correspond 
with us. : 


THE WHITAKER & RAY CO. 


36th and San Pablo Ave. 
OAKLAND, - - CALIFORNIA 
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WHY NOT? 






USE THE BEST ON THE MARKET 


Eagle Lead Pencils, Pen Holders, Steel Pens, Colored Pencils and Crayons. 
Send for samples and prices to the 


Compasses, Rubber Erasers, Etc. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 377-379 Broadway, New York. 





The Harmonic System Rejected. 

Berkeley, Cal. The board of education 
adopted the Harmonic System of Music and 
then rescinded its action agreeing to continue 
the Educational Course in Music, now in use. 

The cause for this action was a report from 
Victorine Hartley, the supervisor of music, 
discussing the merits of the two systems of 
music. The report contains the following: 

“Having taught from the Harmonic as well 
as the Educational course, and having thor- 
oughly examined both courses in every way, 
I wish to state my reasons for desiring to re- 
tain the course now in use in the Berkeley 
schools. 

“First. The Educational music course is 
as nearly ideal as possible, as its every feature 
has been submitted to 
literary and pedagogical. 

“Second. All problems are presented in 
their proper places and are followed by exer- 
cises and songs containing them. The work is 
arranged in a pedagogical and natural order. 
Rhythmie values and key relations follow each 
other in the proper order of development. 

“Third. Each exercise is a melody in it- 
self. The songs are such that appeal to child 
life and experiences, and are of verse as well 
as melody. As the songs are taken from the 
great masters of oratorio, opera, ballads, and 
from the folk songs of leading nations, the 
children become acquainted with the best in 
musical literature. The Educational course 
contains 211 selections from 46 of the great- 
est musicians, while the Harmonie contains but 
43 selections representing only 19 masters. On 
the other hand, the Harmonie course has 
222 unsigned songs, while the Educational has 
out 24. This speaks for itself. 

“Fourth. Every word in the books is in- 
tended for the pupils. Directions to teachers 
are not put into the hands of the pupils, but 
are placed where they can best serve their 
purpose as helpful suggestions. 

“Fifth. The Educational music books are 
already in the hands of the children. To 
change would bring unnecessary expense to 
the patrons of the schools. 

“Sixth. Nothing would be gained by the 
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School Program Glocks 


The Gillette Electric Time Alarm; 
simplest, best and most reliable. 


WRITE —— - 


HARLEIGH GILLETTE & CO. 
203-207 So. Canal St. CHICAGO 
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LOGKERS Io Schools 


Ventilated Sheet Steel 
Churchill & Spalding, 


468 Carroll Ave. 





Barbours Tablet Ink is the Best, Cheap- 
est and the Most Convenient Ink for 
Schools. 
Can be made up when needed. 

For sale by all school supply houses or 


THE BARBOUR TABLET INK CO.} 
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change. Instead much 
would be lost. (a) 
First, the Harmonic 
system contains page 
after page absolutely 
useless to pupils as well 
as to teachers; (b) the 
exercises lack rhythm 
and melody,  conse- 
quently are dull and 
uninteresting; (c) the 
songs do not and can- 
not appeal to children, 
as: they have been cho- 
sen without any thought 
of child life; they are not wide in scope, and few 
have been taken from the masters; (d) there is 
no, proper arrangement of such material as the 
books contain, while there is a great lack of 
proper material, which mearis that the teachers 
must spend much extra time writing exercises 
upon the board. 


A Progressive Course in History. 

To select a single text book in history for 
this grade or that grade is a comparatively 
simple matter; but to make these individual 
works fit together in a progressive course is 
more of a problem. The following list of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s histories shows that 
they can be combined into a unified course that 
may be pursued from the intermediate grades 
through the high school and the college: 

Tappan’s “American Hero Stories,” grades 
4 and 5. 

Tappan’s “Our Country’s Story,” grades 6 
and 7. 

Fiske’s “History of the United 
grades 8 and 9. 

Larned’s “History of the United States,” 
high schools. 

Strong and Schafer’s “Government of the 
American People,” grade 9. 

Fiske’s “Civil Government,” high schools. 

Tappan’s “England’s Story,” grades 7, 8 
and 9. 

Larned’s “History of England,” high schools. 

Johnston and Spencer’s “Ireland’s Story,” 
grades 7, 8 and 9. 

Taswell-Langmead’s “English Constitutional 
History,” for colleges. 

Ploetz’s “Epitome of Ancient, Medieval and 
Modern History,” for colleges. 


States,” 


Mexico, Mo. Adopted, Stepping Stones to 
Literature, Walsh arithmetics. 

Aurora, Mo. Adopted, Stepping Stones to 
Literature, Southworth-Stone arithmetics. 

Tipton, Mo. Stepping Stones to Literature. 

California, Mo. Adopted, Stepping Stones 
to Literature. ; 

Fulton, Mo. Adopted, Modern Music Series. 

Butler, Mo. Adopted, Conn physiologies, 
Southworth-Stone arithmeties. 
' 
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NOW FOR 
‘TELEPHONES 


‘*Tallow Candle” 
Is the present method of 


SCHOOL COMMUNICATION 


No. 351 No. 391 
Samson Samson 
Junior unior 
Intercom- ntercom- 
munica- munica- 

ting tin 
Tele- Tele- 
phone phone 


School, Lowell, Mass, School, Greenfield, Mass. 
** Rotokoll” 
Telephone 
Switchboard 


High Sekool, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 









PRACTICABILITY 


Before inaugurating our school telephone 
advertising campaign, we conclusively de- 
monstrated by time tests of actual installa. 
tions, the practicability of our apparatus. 
Accompanying illustrations show types of 
our inexpensive, medium, and the most 
up-to-date systems, 


DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 

“School Telephone” Bulletin, No. 6, 
carefully illustrating and describing eight 
distinct systems, and ‘‘ Telephone Practice” 
Bulletin, No, 7, illustrating actual installa- 
tions, mailed on request, 


ELECTRIC GOODS MANF'G. CO. 
TELEPHONE SPECIALISTS 


; 21 years of electrical specialty experience 
We have the plant, the men, and the experience 


115 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 





BRANCHES: 
CHICAGO TORONTO SAN FRANCISCO 
j 930 Monon Bldg. 130 Bay St. 








Moberly, Mo. 
ries. 

All published by Silver, Burdett & Co., Bos- 
ton. 

Galion, O. Jones’ readers have been se- 
lected to replace Baldwin’s. 

Ward’s rational method in reading and the 
Heath readers have been adopted at Canton, 
O., displacing the Baldwin. 

MeMaster’s History of the United States 
has been superseded by Montgomery’s at 
Youngstown, O. 

Dade county, Fla. has just introduced 
Ward’s Rational readers, published by Silver, 
Burdett & Co.; Tarr & McMurry’s geographies 
and Coleman’s Elementary Physiology, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan company; Morris’ his- 
tories, published by J. B. Lippincott & Co.; 
Reed’s spellers, published by Maynard, Merrill 
& Co.; Seott & Southworth’s Lessons in Eng- 


Adopted, Modern Music Se- 


lish, published by B. H. Sanborn & Co. 


Dilley’s EXTRA is a Stamp of ‘*Superior Quality”’ 
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SUPPLIES 


Manufactured and Sold by 


WM. DILLEY, 194 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


are the kinds used in Modern Office Buildings, because they are made for 
“Practical Janitor Work.” Write for prices when in need of B 


rooms, Dusters, 


Mops, Mop Wringers, Scrub Cloths, Brushes of all kinds and Clean- 
ing Utensils of every description. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Big Building Trade a Specialty. 
RELIABLE GOODS 
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ALABAMA. 

Gadsden—Voted to issue $15,000 in bonds for the 
erection of a grammar school. Enterprise—School be- 
ing erected; plans by Archt. Benj. Smith, Mont- 
gomery. 


ARKANSAS. 

Newport—High school will be erected. Van Buren— 
Broadway school will be remodeled. Paragould—Pa- 
rochial school is being erected. Little Rock—Archts. 
Gibb & Sanders have prepared plans for an addition 
to Pulaski Heights school. West End school will be 
erected after plans of Archts. Gibb & Sanders. Mon- 
ticello—Archt. D. M. Sheridan, Pittsburg, Pa., has 
plans for a 2-story frame school. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Los Angeles—Work on five large school buildings, 
additions and smaller structures has begun. Chico—A 
four-room school, cost $4,000, and a six-room school, 
cost $6,000, to be erected. Santa Monica—Nine-room 
school planned by Archts. Marsh & Tussell, Los Ange- 
les; cost, $35,000. National City—Archt. F. S. Allen, 
Pasadena, has plans for a one-story, $25,000 high 
school. 

COLORADO. 

Denver—School will be erected in district No. 18, 

Arapahoe county; Reynolds & Bryan, architects. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Watertown—Voted to erect a $16,000 school. New 
London—Plans have been accepted for the Harbor 
school. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Anacostia—$40,000 has been appropriated by Con- 
gress for a school building. Address W. E. Chancellor, 
Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA. 
Manatee—School is nearing completion. 


ILLINOIS. 

Sherman—aArchts. Bullard & Bullard, Springfield, 
prepared plans for addition to the frame school. Joliet 
—School will be erected in district No. 83. Pekin— 
Archt. John Zimmer has prepared plans for a one- 
story frame school to be erected in district No. 132, 
Elm Grove twp. Chicago—Archt. Dwight H. Perkins 
has completed plans for an addition to the Washburn 
school. Garden Plain—School will be erected in dis- 
trict No. 113. Averyville—School will be erected. East 
Peoria—Contract for two-room school awarded. Emer- 
son—Contract for school awarded. Hegewisch—Archt. 
J. 8. Flizikowski has plans for $30,000 school for 
St. Florian parish. Cairo—School will be erected at 
Future City. East Moline—Plans for eight-room 
building completed by Archts. Whitsitt & Drury, Mo- 
line. Springfield—Contract for two-room school award- 
ed; cost, $3,992. -Cherry—Archt! Victor A. Matteson, 
La Salle, has plans for a two-story school. Silvis— 
Contract for new school awarded. Staunton—School 


will be built. 
INDIANA. 


Carlisle—Archt. Thomas Campbell, Vincennes, has 
made plans for a two-story, four-room school to cost 
$8,000. Hammond—Four-room school will be erected 
near Saxony, Lake County, Ind.; J. T. Hutton, archi- 
tect, Hammond. Petersburg—Addition to Jackson St. 
school is being erected. Brazil—Archts. Bradley & 
‘Allen, Fort Wayne, have prepared plans for a two- 
story high school building; also plans for remodeling 


AMERIGAN PORTABLE HOUSE C0. 


Manufacturers of 


Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 















School House 


We make a falty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a buildi 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated an 
healthy. Co ndence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 335 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


school. Paxton—Four-room 
and basement brick school 
will be erected. Peters- 
burg—Archt. Frank J. 
Schlotter, Evansville, has 
been engaged to prepare 
plans for the new $35,000 
school. 
IOWA. 

Akron—Archts. W. W. 
Beach and W. L. Steele, 
Sioux City, are preparing 
plans for a two-story brick 
and stone addition’ to 
school. Des Moines—Der- 
rick Hubert, architecr, 
chosen to draw planus for 
eight-room school. Centract 
awarded for parochial 
school, Church of the Visi- 
tation; cost, $30,000. Der- 
by—School will be erected 
in district No. 2, Union 
twp. Leighton—School will 
be erected. 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS. 

Stockton—$13,800 will be issued for the purpose of 
erecting a school. Parsons—Archt. B. H. Quinn has 
prepared plans for a two-story, six-room school; cost, 
$15,000. Le Hunt—Two-story cement school building 
being erected: McFarland—Frame addition will be 
erected to school. Neodesha—Archt. L. P. Clifton, 
Tulsa, I. T., has prepared plans for a two-story school. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville—Archts. Thomas & Bohen have plans for 
a manual training high school addition. Lexington— 
Archts. Richards, McCarty & Bulford, Columbus, 0., 
have plans for a two-story science hall for the Ken- 
tucky University; cost, $25,000. 


LOUISIANA. 

Lafayette—Plans of Archt. Andrew J. Bryan, New 
Orleans, accepted for two schools; cost, $40,000 and 
$8,000 respectively. Natchitoches—A two-story and 
basement wing will be erected to the main building of 
the State Normal school according to plans by Archts. 
Favrot & Livaudais, Ltd., New Orleans. New Orleans— 
Two new kindergartens will be erected. 


MARYLAND. 

Hagerstown—Archt. Harry E. Yessler, York, Pa., 
has been appointed to draw plans for a high school 
building; cost, $70,000. Grange—Contract for school 
awarded. Annapolis—Contract for high school award- 
ed; amount, $16,800. Baltimore—The colored depart- 
ment of the Maryland School for the Blind will erect 
a $100,000 school in the northern part of the city. 
Address George C. Morrison, superintendent. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Lawrence—Archt. James E. Allen is preparing plans 
for the new $50,000 administration building for the 
Essex County Training School. Wenham—aArcht. Ed- 
win’B. Balcomb, Salem, has prepared plans for a four- 
room frame _ school. Franklin—Archt. Frank A. 
Bourne, Boston, has made plans for a two-story, four- 
room school. Worcester—Four-room addition will be 
built to Chapin St. school according to plans of Archt. 
Stephen C. Earle. Lowell—Archt. Harrison H. Atwood, 
Dorchester, has plans for a two-story frame parochial 
school. Barnstable—Voted to issue town notes to the 
amount of $7,000 to meet the cost of a schoolhouse, 
to be built in Cotuit. Boston—Two new primary 
school buildings are to be built. Newton—Site pur- 
chased for new school. 


MICHIGAN. 


Ishpeming—Archt. J. D. Chubb, Chicago, directed to ; 


work out sketches for high school. Adrian—New school 
to be erected on Center St. W. Stearns, secretary, 
school board. Grand Rapids—Addition to the Palmer 
avenue school building will be built according to plans 
of Archts. W. G. & F. 8S. Robinson. Escanaba—Archt, 
J. D. Chubb, 112 Clark street, Chicago, Ill., has com- 
pleted plans for a high school, Jackson—Plans for the 
new high school building will soon be ready for figures. 
Address Leonard H. Field, Jr., associate architect. St. 
John—Archts. White & Hussey, Lansing, have plans for 
an addition to ward school. Port Huron—George L. 
Harvey is the architect for the proposed high school. 
Muskegon Heights—The board of education has plans 
for a school; cost, $6,000. Ontonagon—dArcht. H. T. 
Liebert, Hancock, has prepared plans for a two-story 
$10,000 school. Ripley—Archt. H. T. Liebert, Hancock, 
has prepared plans for a $25,000 school. Hart—School 
will be built. Dryden—Archts. Fisher Bros., Pontiac, 
have plans for a one-story school for the board of edu- 
cation. Menominee—Archt. Derrick Hulbert is pre- 
paring plans for a two-story, eight-room school. Rapid 
City—Archt. F. E. Moore, Traverse City, has prepared 
plans for a two-story school; cost, $8,000. 
MINNESOTA. 
Currie—Archt. A. J. Van Deusen, Winona, has 
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LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating a. Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 


GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


been engaged to prepare plans for a $12,000 parochial — 


school. Aurora—A school to cost $5,500 will be erected, 
St. Peter—Two story high school building will be erect- 
ed. St. Paul—Propose to erect a three-story pressed 
brick school; cost, $50,000. Glenwood—Archts. Thori, 
Alban & Fisher, St. Paul, have plans for a five-room 
brick and stone addition to the school; cost, $14,000. 
White Bear—Archt. George Laurent, St. Paul, has 
prepared plans for a one-story frame school. Pine 
River—Twelve schoolhouses will be erected. Nash- 
wauk—Plans for a four-room school to be erected at 
Keewatin were prepared by Archt. J. J. Wagenstein, 
Duluth. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Heidelberg—$8,000 in bonds voted for new school 
building. 

MISSOURI. 

St. Louis—Archt. H. J. Burgdorf has prepared plans 
for a school for the Trinity Evangelical Lutheran con- 
gregation. Gilliam—Archt. B. J. Patrick, Brookfield, 
has prepared plans for a two-story high school; cost, 
$10,000. Milan—Archt. E. G. Kern is preparing plans 
for a two-story school; cost, $8,000. St. Louis—Site 
purchased for school at Neosho street and Grand ave- 
nue. Prosperity—Archt. A. C. Michealis, Joplin, has 
completed plans for a two-story school; cost, $14,000. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln—Will build four-room addition to Whittier 
school. 

NEW JERSEY. 

East Orange—Archts. Tubby & Peel, New York, are 
preparing plans for a $150,000 school to be erected in 
the Fourth ward. Passaic—Bids received on new $60,- 
000 school. Show Hill—Plans prepared for two-story 
school by Clyde S. Adams, Barrington. Barrington— 
Two-room school to be built; plans by Clyde S. Adams. 
Lindhurst—Eight-room school to be erected. Williams- 
town—H. L. Reinhold, Jr., architect, has plans for a 
two-story school. Hoboken—Archt. H. B. Upjohn, 1133 
Broadway, New York City, has prepared plans for a 
two-story school for the borough of Orvil. 

NEW YORK. 

Hudson—State Archt. George L. Heins, Albany, has 
plans for the state training school for girls. Corinth— 
Archt. R. Newton Brezee, Saratoga Springs, is drawing 
plans for a $10,000 school. Palmer—$10.000 school 
will be erected according to plans of Archt. R. New- 
ton Brezee, Saratoga Springs. Luzerne—Archt. R. 
Newton Brezee, Saratoga Springs, has plans for a two- 
story school. Rochester—Prospect avenue school is to 
be enlarged. New York City—Awarded contracts for 
school 43 in the Bronx, school 152 in Brooklyn, school 
16 in Queens. Brooklyn—aArchts. Helmle & Huberty 
have plans for a parochial school; cost, $100,000. 
Schroon Lake—Archt. A. G. Lindley, Schenectady, has 
plans for a high school to cost $10,000. Oneonta— 
Arecht. E. E. Joralemon, Niagara Falls, has been 
awarded the contract to draw plans for the new high 
school ; cost, $100,000. Rochester—Archt. Joseph Ober- 
liess has plans ready for bids for a normal school at 
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Nazareth Convent. Chester—Union Free School district 1 will erect a school « 

puilding to cost about $30,000. Brooklyn—Archt. C. B. J. Snyder, 500 Park ave- | 

nue, Borough of Manhattan, has plans for a public school on the south side of : 

Avenue G, between East Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth streets. Dannemora—Con- ‘ 
tract for new two-story brick school awarded. 

NORTH DAKOTA. ; : rs 

Harvey—Two-story school will be erected from plans by Archt. Haxby, Fargo. **°°°** **'seresietteentteeeteen ed ee eae ee ae a 


Upham—Archt. Beebe has prepared plans for a four-room, $10,000 school. Hamp- K 


den—-$7,000 school will be built. Munich—School will be erected. Antelope—Will 
Schoolhouse 


A h 
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Will erect school in Spring Valley school district No. 25. New Rockford—School 
will be built. Ross—Two-story, four-room frame and cement block school will be 
erected. Calvin—A consolidated school will be built; cost, $50,000. Langdon—A 
$42,000 issue of school bonds has been voted. 


OHIO. 

Columbus—Archts. D. Riebel & Sons have completed plans for a school for St. 
Francis parish; cost, $15,000. Archt. Wilbur T. Mills has plans for a two-story, 
eight-room brick and stone school to be erected in Marion twp. Toledo—Archts. 
Langdon & Hohly have. plans for.a one-story brick school. New Lexington—School 
will be erected in subdistrict No. 4. Athens—Archts. Holmboe & Lafferty, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., have prepared plans for remodeling the east and west wings of Ohio 
University. Lakewood—New school and addition to West school to be erected. L. 
W. Thomas, archt., Cleveland. Columbus—aAddition to school on Main and Miller 
streets; cost, $11,000. Middletown—Contract for new high school awarded; Pe- 
ters, Burns & Pretzinger, architects. Cleveland—Plans for technical high school 
begun by school architect, F. S. Barnum. Archts. Hubbell & Benes have pre- 
pared plans for a school at Euclid Heights; cost, $100,000. Toledo—Archts. Ba- 
con & Huber have made plans for a school to be erected in Washington twp.; 
cost, $3,000. Addyston—Archts. Boll & Taylor, Fourth and Walnut streets, Cincin- 
nati, have prepared plans for an addition to brick school. Lorain—Archt. H. 
0. Wurmser has been selected to prepare plans for a high school and a manual 
training school. Celina—Archt. Wilbur T. Mills, Columbus, has plans for a 
two-story pressed brick school; cost, $40,000. Youngstown—Contemplate erecting a 
large school in the East End. Mt. Vernon—School will be built. Cincinnati— 
Archt. Gus W. Drach has prepared plans for an addition to the Woodward High 


school. Steubenville—School will be erected. Jewell—Archt. J. L. Hale, Defiance, Al IC} il Y EC I S 
has made sketches for a brick school; cost, $8,000. Cincinnati—Archts. Elzner & 


Anderson have plans for a $180,000 school. Archt. E. H. Dornette has plans for a : 
school to cost $130,000; also plans for remodeling school. Cleveland—Archt. Abra- 
ham Garfield let contracts for a school. Bellefontaine—Contemplate erecting a two DES MOINES, IA. 
or three story pressed brick high school; cost, $60,000. Hamilton—Archt. Fred- 
erick Mueller has prepared plans for alterations to school. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Oklahoma—aArchts. E. Coady & Co. prepared plans for new school. Korn—School 
will be erected. 
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Silverton—Archt. F. A. Sexton, ‘eee, Ha. prepared plans for new high Publishers of Plans for Modern Twentieth 
school. PENNSYLVANIA. 


Laneaster—Archts. Newman & Harris, Philadelphia, have plans for a four- 
story preparatory school for Franklin and Marshall College; cost, $70,000. Perry- 
opolis—Archts. Robinson & Winkler, Pittsburg, have prepared plans for an eight- 
room school. Bunkerhill—Frame school will be erected. Allegheny—Archt. F. 
C. Sauer, Pittsburg, has prepared plans for alterations to school at Franklin and 
Fulton streets. Lansdowne—Archt. R. W. Boyle, Philadelphia, has plans for a 
two-story parochial school for St. Philomenas’ R. C. congregation. Chester Heights— 
Two-story stone school to be erected; plans by William S. Vaux. Punxsutawney— 
Archts. Robinson & Winkler, Pittsburg, are taking bids for a $65,000 scheol. Leba- 
non—Four-room addition will be made to school. Wilkinsburg—Archt. E. J. Car- 
lisle, Pittsburg, has revised plans for a two-story, $75,000 school. New Castle— 
Archt. William P. Guinther, Akron, O., has prepared plans for a three-story school 
for St. Mary’s congregation. Lebanon—School will be erected. Uniontown—Archt. 
J. F. Mack has prepared plans for a two-story, $25,000 school. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Century School Buildings, 
All Classes 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








Viborg—Two schoolhouses will be built in Salem 
twp. Tabor—School will be erected. South Shore— 
Archt. M. A. Hockman, Watertown, prepared plans for 
an addition to school. Herreid—Addition will be 
erected to school. Osceola—-Will erect addition to 
one. TENNESSEE. 

Lynchburg—High school will be built. Clarksville— 
The plans of Archt. J. W. Gaddis, Vincennes, Ind., for 
the new $20,000 school were accepted. Martinsburg— 
$50,000 high school and a ward building for the First 
ward will be built. Johnson City—$13,000 school will 
be built. TEXAS. 


Riverside—Archt. M. L. Waller, Fort Worth, has 
made plans for a two-story brick school. Austin—A 
two-story and basement brick law building is being 
erected for the University of Texas. Howe—Archt. 
John Tullock, 28 Linz Annex, has plans for an addi- 
tion to school.. Malone—-Contract awarded for two- 
story brick scltool; Herbert & Green, Waco, architects. 
Temple—Six-room school planned by Archt. T. B. Pear- 
son, Waco; cost, $12,000. Dallas—Industrial school 
for negroes planned in connection with St. Peter’s R. C. 
church; cost, $15,000. Hillsboro—High school pro- 


posed to cost $30,000. Houston—Brackenridge school 


will be rebuilt at a cost of $30,000. Austin—$12,000 
school will be erected. 


VIRGINIA. 


Burkeville—Archt. D. E. Sheridan, Pittsburg, has 
plans for $30,000 school. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Barnestown—Archt. A. C. Lyons, Fairmont, has 
prepared plans for a two-story brick school. Parkers- 
burg—Two-room school to be erected on Avery street. 
Clarksburg—Archt. E. J. Wood has prepared plans for 
a two-story brick school for the Immaculate Concep- 
tion parish. Colliers—Archt. M. L. Wells, Wellsburg, 
has prepared plans for a two-story frame school; 
cost, $6,000. 

WISCONSIN. 

South Kaukauna—Plans have been prepared for an 
addition to the Nicollet school; cost, $10,000. Athens 
—High school will be erected. Fond du Lac—Plans 
for $30,000 school completed by Messmer & Son, Mil- 
waukee. Brodhead—$35,000 high school to be erected. 
Appleton—School will be erected in second district ac- 
cording to plans of Herman Wildhagen. 


Indiana. Whether or not a post-graduate 
student of a high school must pay tuition, is 
a question which has been referred to State 
Superintendent of Instruction Cotton by the 
Logansport board of education for decision. It 
is argued that students upon graduation have 
a legal right to demand or receive special in- 
struction in the high schools. The argument 
used by those who combat the idea that grad- 
uates should be charged tuition for additional 
courses is that the state recognizes an individ- 
ual as of school age until he reaches the age 
of 21, whether he has graduated or not, and 
the levy is made on them as well as others that 
have not graduated. The provision being thus 
made, the pupil is entitled to attend school 
without extra tuition until he reaches the age 
of 21. 





WAGONER’S 


Odorless Powder Disinfectant 


Kills any odor or germ in:20 seconds’ time. 
The only practical disinfectant for school 
use. A school room can be thoroughly dis- 
infected in. two minutes’ time. Throws off 
no offensive odor or poisonous gases. Cheap 
and guaranteed to be effective. Write for 


prices. * WAGONER’S DISINFECTANT CO., 
; Knightstown, Ind. 


BRUCE’S MANUAL 


for School Boards is acknowledged to be 
the best book of its kind. Get a copy with 
a subscription to the School Board Journal. 
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EQUIPMENTS | 


WE SEND sample Lathes, Benches 
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how they look and work under your 
conditions. You cannot afford to 
buy these important items by guess 
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The Gillette Electric Time Alarm. 

The modern clock does more than merely an- 
‘nounce the time of day or night. It tells men 
when and what to do. The new Gillette clock 
warns him of appointments, announces the din- 
ner hour, notifies his employes when to start 
and when to stop work, and never allows him to 
miss a train. For the manufacturer it times 
special operations and processes. The hotel- 
keeper is reminded when to call his guests and 
the liveryman of the time to send out a car- 
riage. For schools and colleges it calls the pupils 
to order. and announces the classes, giving the 
recitation program throughout the day. In spe- 
cial cases it can be arranged to turn on and off 
the electric lights and other things that require 
to be timed to the minute. 

By simply inserting one or more small brass 
screw-pins.on the rim of the dial, the alarm can 
be made to ring at any or all five-minute periods 
of the day. The alarm automatically repeats at 
the same minute in every twelve hours, until the 
plug is removed or changed. 

The closing of the electric contact is abso- 
lutely: positive and made on the second with a 
quick “make and break,” which prevents spark- 
ing and keeps the points clean. The bell vibrates 
for fifteen seconds, but can be adjusted to ring 
more or less as desired. Any size of electric 
bell or buzzer can be used, and any number 
placed on a circuit carried throughout the build- 
ing. 

The Gillette Clock is an accurate, high-class, 


eight-day regulator, run by weights, which re- 


quire to be wound up weekly. It is provided 
with deadbeat escapement, retaining power, and 
solid metal frame. The case is solid oak, with 
brass work finely polished and lacquered. It is 
guaranteed a perfect time-keeper and, as such, 
alone worth the price asked. 

These clocks, which are known as the Gillette 
Electric Time Alarm, are manufactured by Har- 
leigh Gillette & Co., 203-207 South Canal street, 
Chicago. . 
A Question of Grammar. 

Editor of The American School Journal: 

In such a sentence as “Mr. Jones lives at No. 
7 im Fifth St.,” the use of the preposition in 
is obviously wrong, notwithstanding that it is 
approved by authorities on English. No one 
would say that Mr. Jones lives in the alley. If 
the street is on one side of his land and the 
alley is on the other, why not say that he lives 
in the alley as well as that he lives in the street ? 
Also, if the street is on the lot, why is not the 
lot on the street? Mr. Jones’ house is on his 
lot; but his lot is not in the street; therefore, 
Mr. Jones’ house is not in the street. 

The error has grown out of ignorance of the 
meaning of the word street. A street is the 
space between the lot lines on the opposite sides, 
without any limitation upward. Therefore, 
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Jones lives on his lot adjoining the street. But 
the idiom leaves out the words “his lot adjoin- 
ing” as not adding to the meaning, and we have 
“Mr. Jones lives on Fifth St.” Everybody says 
“New York is on the Hudson,” Milwaukee is 
on Lake Michigan,” “The Rio Grande del Norde 
is on the boundary,” etc. 

Why should not men who write books for the 
children unite on the proper use of first words 
taught in the kindergarten? The alleged au- 
thorities are divided on the use of the word in! 
When the doctors disagree, who shall decide? 

C. M. ScANLAN. 


The Dictionary Habit. 

The G. & C. Merriam Company, publishers 
of Webster’s International Dictionary, have just 
issued a handsome, thirty-two page booklet on 
the use of the dictionary. Sherwin Cady, well 
known as a writer and authority on English 
grammar and composition, is the author. The 
booklet contains seven lessons for systematically 
acquiring the dictionary habit. While it is pri- 
marily intended for teachers and school princi- 
pals, the general reader will find much of inter- 
est and value. <A copy will be sent, gratis, to 
anyone who addresses the firm at Springfield, 
Mass, : 

WHERE SHOULD THE AUTHORITY OF 
THE SUPERINTENDENT BEGIN 
AND END? 

(Continued from page 5) 
people will dispute the proposition that the av- 
erage school trustee is not fitted to be that one 
man. To begin with, if the school board mem- 
ber is a business man of wide interests, he has 
not the time to give to the details of school 
work. The successful banker has neither the 
time nor the inclination to dismiss the affairs 
of his bank long enough to argue the question 
as to whether or not Miss A. has been justly 
treated by her principal, Mr. B. He has so 
many things of his own to think of that it 
would be a matter of vexation if he were called 
on to judge whether Miss Smith or Miss Jones 
is entitled to the next vacancy on the list of 
supernumerary teachers. Ordinarily, he would 
not be capable of deciding the point at issue, 
even if he had the time to listen to the argument 
on the subject. When it comes to deciding 
whether or not Johnny Jones was justly spanked 
by his teacher for his pert remark, and whether 
or not the spanking was more severe than the 
offense justified, the successful manufacturer 
would resign his position on the board rather 
than be compelled to listen to the harrowing 

details. 

The simple truth about it is that the success- 
ful business man has neither the time, the in- 
clination, the training, the ability nor the desire 
to dabble into the details of the school adminis- 
tration. If he pays a good living salary to the 
superintendent, he has a right to expect that this 
gentleman shall relieve him of the details of the 
work. , 

Superintendent Should Take Initiative. 

Furthermore, he has a right to expect that the 
superintendent shall take the initiative in all 
matters that pertain to the educational advance- 
ment of the schools. The busy manufacturer 
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who spends his days at hard work in his own 
private office cannot be expected to sit up nights 
reading such literature as will enable him to 
decide whether the Ward method of teaching 


reading to beginners is a good one, or whether ° 


domestic science in the high school is a fad or 
a matter of vital interest to the future house- 
keepers of the country. He has a right to ex- 
pect the superintendent to look after these mat- 
ers and to decide them in the light of profes- 
sional training and experience. The school board 
man who is really worth while does not wish a 
superintendent who will merely do what he tells 
him to do. If school boards themselves must 
be expected to take the initiative in school im- 
provements, then those improvements must wait 
for a very long time. If a successful business 
man takes the initiative in his own business, he 
expends about as much gray matter in the proe- 
ess as one man may safely be expected to have 
to spare. If a mere clerk were all that was 
wanted in the superintendent’s office, the ques- 
tion of the superintendent’s salary would be 
much simplified. A thousand dollars a year 
would probably be ample compensation for the 
services of a man who would merely do what the 
average school board tells him to do. The sal- 
ary of three or four or ten or twenty times 
this amount is not too large for the man who 
will be on the lookout and will take the initia- 
tive as soon as he can safely do so, in those mat- 
ters which look to the real advancement of the 
temporal and eternal interests of the thousands 
of children in the schools of a great city. 
(Concluded October issue.) 


SUPPLIES. 

The Iowa School Publishing Co., of Des 
Moines, has issued a new catalogue on school 
blanks and supplies. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company has is- 
sued a handsome catalogue entitled “Through 
’Frisco’s Furnace.” It is handsomely illustrated 
with scenes in ’Frisco before and after the fire, 
demonstrating the protective qualities of Dix- 
on’s Silica-Graphite Paint, against excessive 
heat and the elements of nature. 

Urbana, Ill. Contract for school furniture 
and seats awarded to Gilmore & Johnston. 

Mechanicsville, N. Y. Assembly hall seating 
furnished by Randolph McNutt, Buffalo. 

A thorough and cheap schoolhouse disinfect- 
ant may be obtained by writing to the Wagoner 
Disinfectant Co., Knightstown, Ind. 

Seattle, Wash. The demand for portable 
school buildings is rapidly increasing. The 
American Portable House Co. of this city is 
shipping practical school buildings to all parts 
of the country. They are well arranged, durable 
and reasonable in cost. 

Mr. Charles W. Mulford has succeeded John 
C. Rockwell as manager of the Schermerhorn 
Teachers’ Agency. Mr. Rockwell will continue 


the agency at 3 East Fourteenth street, New 
York City. 
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